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WHAT MODERN EDUCATION MEANS 


M. JOURDAIN was very much astonished 

find that all his life he had been speal 
ng prose without knowing it. In the sam 
way most of us are surprised to realize that 
whether we wish to be or not, each one of 
us is every day an educat There is no 
escaping the responsibility Kven if we 
have no children to train, we must all the 
time be educating ourselves; and, in addi 
ion to that tough job, most of us are under 
the ceaseless necessity of attempting to 
educate the employers for whom we work, 
the employees who work for us, and th 
public whom, in the slang phrase, we are 

way or another ‘‘ working 

Consequently, edue: 
different category from the 
professions. It is proverbial, for example, 
that the man who tries to be his own lawyer 
has a fool for his client; and, while not 
one of us but spends a large portion of his 
time preaching to others, we really have 
no immediate concern, except when we are 
christened, married or buried, with the 
clerical profession. While we have to b 
more or less active participants in the ex- 
periments of the medical profession, the 
less we know of medicine the better; and 
as for the other professions based on scien- 
tific knowledge, such as engineering, they 
are quite outside our ordinary range of 
understanding. 

The profession of education, however, is 
a wholly different matter, for we are it and 
itis we. It is as much a part of our exist- 
ence as is the food we eat; and whenever 
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mental needs as a citizen, as a parent, as a 
worker, and, above all, as a human being. 
The the 


being is for sound health, both for himself 


first need of civilized human 


and for his family. His second need is for 
high standards of right and wrong and for 
His third 


since no man ean be a good citizen 


a satisfactory working morality. 
need 
unless he is first an effective and self-respect- 
ing earner—is for a trained efficiency. 
His fourth need is for skill and informa- 
tion along the common lines of human in- 
terests. His fifth need is for an apprecia 


tion of social responsibility, of what we 


eall good citizenship. And his sixth need 
is for an understanding of beauty, whether 
in nature, in art, in living or in character. 

Edueation, therefore, should be an all- 
round process through which the child, the 
youth and the man ought to get and to 
keep good health, sound morals, efficieney, 
skill, useful information, a sense of social 
responsibility and a love of the beautiful; 
the 


along any one of these lines is not securing 


for man or woman who is deficient 


the most and the best out of this wonderful 
ealled life, 
which, so far as we know, comes to us but 


and interesting experience 
onee., 

Obviously no one teacher can cover all 
these sides of education; obviously, more- 
over, no school ean edueate in all these di- 
rections unless it has the fullest and most 
active cooperation from every live force in 
Good health ean not be 
learned out of text-books: it can be secured 


the community. 


only by the working together of doctors, 
nurses, parents and other citizens, all com- 
bining to promote sanitation, to head off 
epidemics, to teach hygienie living, to warn 
and safeguard against every abuse of this 


great gift of life. <A high standard of 
morals can not be maintained unless, not 
only the schools, but the churches, the 


whole body of citizens, and especially the 
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parents, work shoulder to shoulder to keep 
the boys and girls straight and to protect 
them 


needless contamination 


Efficiency and skill ean 


from every 
and temptation. 
children unless we 


know what the world’s standards of skill 


not be developed in 
and efficiency are; and here is needed, 
therefore, the active cooperation of men 
the 
merchants, 


and women who are doing world’s 


work -employers, employees, 
manufacturers and artisans. 
Information and knowledge ean not be 
vot into the pupil until, out of the infinity 
of possible facts, are intelligently selected 
those which are of real and enduring use 
to that particular boy or girl, as an indi 


vidual. Social responsibility can not be 
instilled unless the child and youth are 
brought into direct contact with those 


whose business it is to run the city or town 
Love of beauty can not be aroused unless 
the pupil sees pictures, hears music, and 
gets genuine inspiration from high-souled 
men and women. 

This is the underlying reason for our at- 
tempts—sometimes wise, sometimes unwise, 
but always worth while making—at an en- 
richment and expansion of the school pro- 
the the 
organizations and groups that are bring- 


gram; this is origin of many 
ing earnest persons together in a serious 
endeavor to help the public schools; this is 
the real foundation for the widespread 
interest in vocational education, vocational 
guidanee, social education, moral eduea- 
tion, and all the other new forces—or old 
forces revived—in modern _ teaching. 
Every one of these things has its founda- 
tion in our new understanding of what 
education really means and in our determi- 
nation to do what we can to make the next 
generation roundly, soundly and efficiently 
trained. 

Since education, like civilization, is always 


in process of expansion, it is impossible to 























lay down any one definitive school program 


But 
the following, as the result of placing our- 


along these newer and broader lines. 


selves face to face with facts, are seen to 


be some of the most needs, 
and 
tems of publie education. 

We need better health 


matters of 


COonspicuo iS 
here now, in practically all our sys- 
conditions, not 
merely in ventilation, heating, 
lighting, seating, freedom of 
the 


viene, the control of minor epidemies (such 


ete.. but in 


movement, exercise, teaching of hy- 
is colds), the following of pupils into their 
homes, in order to give training there in 
personal and domestic hygiene, in right 
feeding, clothing, sleeping, playing, ete. 


We 


struction in dogma, but a ceaseless, daily 


need more moral teaching—not in- 


exercise in the great ethical truths which 


underlie all sects; and especially do we 
need a sweeping away, both in city and in 
country, of all sorts of needless evils and 
undermining and cor- 


temptations now 


rupting youth. 
We 


Service 1n 


much more training for real 


the 


edueation in 


need 


world not voce4- 
the 


fitting to earn a livelihood, but such a ra- 


merely 
tional narrow sense of 
tional and thorough training of the senses, 
of the head, of the hand and of the will, 
that every average youth shall acquire the 
habit of doing as a matter of course what- 
ever comes to his hand, of doing it thor- 
oughly, intelligently and efficiently, and 
of taking pleasure in the mere act of 
doing. 

We need a better understanding of what 
is and what is not worth while to learn, so 
that so much of the child’s time may not 
in memorizing useless facts, in 

foolish 


merely marking time. 


be wasted 


performing **stunts,’’ and = in 
We need cooperation between the em- 
ployers and the school so that as the boy 


and girl approach the time when they must 
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leave school, the two shall wor 


avencies 


together in leading the youth gradually 
and wisely out of school education int 
work education, through some system ot 
continuation or part-time instruct 

We need intelligent training r our 
boys and girls in the meaning and in the 
practise of hom lor, whatever else 


they may be, the vast 


be fathers 

are intelligent pare ad et ent hon 
makers, their children will be frightfully 
handicapped and the community unwar 
rantably burdened lo get this training we 
need the closest friendship nd under 


standing between the home and t] schoo 


Wi need 


boys and girls, so that the school shall not 


more ‘‘follow up’? work with 


lose sight of them until thev are started. 


and well started, on the right road towards 
earning a living not only sufficient for 


early marriage and the bringing up of a 


family, but also permitting of skill, initia 
tive, interest and growth. 


We 


the sense of social responsibility, 


need more and earlier training in 


so that, 
the 


child shall realize what he owes to eiviliza- 


from the beginning of his school life. 
tion in general and to his own community 
filled the 


ambition to pay back that debt by render- 


in particular, and shall be with 


ing effective service to his town and state. 
need to 
of the beautiful, not 
objectively in art 


Finally, we arouse appreciation 
merely as it appears 
and subjectively in 
the 


order and tidiness, as it 


character, but as it assumes homelier 
forms of neatness, 
takes shape in the ‘‘clean up and 
up’’ slogans of the day. 

How are we to get these things which, we 
the chil 
into his rightful heritage as ; 
We shall not et 


miracle, but only 


to find out what eduea 


must all agree, are essential if 
to come 
ful and happy citizen? 
them 


through hard study 


through any 
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tion really means and through hard per- 
sonal work to bring about true school re- 
And we shall not get them at all 
unless every one of us does his part—be it 
condi- 


form. 


in making all the 
his own 


large or small- 
tions as far as possible right in 
community. <As I said 
we are all, perforce, educators, and unless 
each of us finds out what his part in edu- 
cation is, and does that part as well as he 
reasonably can, we shall get practically no- 


in the beginning, 


where. 

Much of our school machinery is out- 
worn; like enlightened manufacturers we 
‘serap’’ it, and 
between the 


‘ 


must have the courage to 
vet new. The 
school and the home, the school and indus- 
try, the school and citizenship, the school 
and real life, are in most cases far from 


correlations 


satisfactory; everything possible must be 
done to bring about those correlations so 
absolutely essential to effective education 
and efficient living. A large part of the 
process of education is carried on wholly 
outside the school: in the homes, on the 
streets, in the factories; we citizens must 
do all we can to make those homes intelli- 
gent, those streets morally, as well as 
physically, clean, those factories wise to 
their own best interests in the enlightened 
bandling of the human forces which they 
use. 

Most of the evil and misfortune in the 
world, which we are at such incredible ex- 
pense in trying to palliate through prisons, 
hospitals, asylums and other so-called 
remedies, need not exist at all, were we to 
use education, as it should be used, to pre- 
vent incompetence, immorality, crime, 
pauperism, disease and premature death. 
But edueation will not be the great force 
that it should be, to keep children well, to 
preserve them morally sound, to make 
them efficient, to fill them with the ardor of 


good citizenship, to lift their eyes out of 
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the gutter and fix them on the stars, until 
the schools are wholly divorced from poli- 
tics, until thoroughly trained teachers are 
given substantially untrammelled opportu- 
nity really to educate, until classes are 
made small enough for the teacher to know 
and to train each child as an individual, 
until there is just as much attention given 
to what the pupil does out of school as in, 
until the home and the school work hand 
in hand to keep the child sound and strong, 
and until every one of us realizes that he 
or she is personally responsible for what 
this generation and this community does 
for the training of its boys and girls. 
JAMES PHINNEY MUNROE 


Boston, MASs. 


THE NEWSPAPER AND THE MAGAZINE 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


NEWSPAPER and magazine English is ma- 
chine-made English; it bears the stamp of 
is current. It is written and 
It is the only real 


coinage ; it 
spoken now and here. 
live language that we know and use. All 
other is dead. When I asked permission 
of a widely circulated magazine to quote 
from its pages in a text-book, the editor 
wrote me apologetically, saying that the 
work of composition had to be done so rap- 
idly that he feared I should find much loose 
construction. But it was just the English 
construction I wanted, for it was the Eng- 
lish that gets itself read and understood and 
enjoyed in over a million homes. It goes; ~ 
it serves, it is efficient. What more could 
we ask of our common vehicle of expres- 
sion? Beauty, you say? Granted; but it 
eould be proved easily enough that beauty 
too is one of the most utilitarian of earthly 
values. 

It is so easy to argue about the classics. 
As a matter of hard fact, however, there 
ean be no argument when it comes to a ques- 
tion of which sort of English a child should 
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study first, current or classic; for it is 
agreed that all the education a child gets 
must be built from and upon what he has. 
He does not begin his education with classic 
expression on his tongue ; he does not hear it 
spoken at home; he does not read it in his 
early books. His proper training in Eng- 
lish, therefore, must follow a course that 
will make him facile with pen and tongue 
in the English everywhere about him, in 
has constant environmental 
grounding. This may later lead him into 
the semi-dead language of Scott or even 
Thackeray (if he can remain in school long 
enough), and much later into the quite dead 


which he 


language of Jonson and Shakspere. Even 
before he leaves high school he may be able 
to discern, with a glimmer of eestasy, the 
over 


cultural superiority of ‘‘prithee, go,”’ 


‘Please go.’’ If so, and if he has the time 
and his father the money, let him wallow in 
Shakspere and Jonson and Addison and 

He will observe for himself, of 
that 
longer spoken (if it ever was) or written; 


Johnson. 
course, Shaksperean English is no 
that it is no longer listened to, except by a 
few people at very short periods; that it is 
not universally enjoyed, and that the exe- 
geses that have been written about its puz- 
zles and curiosities are a million times 
greater than the Shaksperean output itself. 
I{e will also observe—if his educators per- 
mit him such a dangerous privilege—that 
the newspaper and the magazine contain 
English that he hears and uses, that he un- 
derstands and enjoys. Turn him into the 
library to browse, and he will gravitate to 
the magazines, or to the modern fiction 
(plastic magazine English)—and he will 
have found his proper place. 

Scott has not yet become forbiddingly 
and arechaie in the The 
youngster can usually get such a good story 


about Quentin and Ivanhoe that he forgives 


curious large. 


much verbosity and much that he does not 
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understand. But just let the author in 
sinuate himself too much, or clog and cloud 
the story with incomprehensible detail, and 
he will soon be thrown aside by the discern 


The likes 


clearness simplicity 


ing youngster. young reader 


directness and and 
He can depend upon finding this ‘trinity 
of understandability’’ in the newspaper and 
the magazine. He knows, moreover, that 
he can find almost infinite variety of con- 
tent 


He is not 


in these vehicles of current English. 
but 


Seott, of much but adventure in Stevenson. 


sure of much fighting in 
and, while he dearly loves both, he does not 
Besides, he finds both 


in the current literature 


care to be surfeited. 
of these and more 
He prefers his ad 
doses. He 


not want his fights to last for ten weeks and 


on the library table. 
ventures in homeopathic does 
to be lived through by forty others, day by 
day. This class of forty, of which he is a 
member, could read many different news 
papers and magazines, or many different 
books, for that matter, and the pupils could 
would be 


‘Ivanhoe’’ or 


stories’’ in class. This 
But weeks of 


‘* Treasure Island’’ 


‘swap 
fun, ten 
at a stretch is too much, 
especially with forty others. 

The value of the newspaper and the mag 
azine as teaching mediums is best seen by 
means of this comparison, which might of 
taken 
texts in the English classroom they afford 


course be much further. As class 
just the appeal to which youth is so eager 
to respond. They are always interesting- 
looking; books rarely are. They are varied 
in content, clear in form, simple in presen- 
tation. Books 


They are seen by youngsters to be far more 


often are none of these. 


commonly in the hands of their elders than 
books are. This last is one of the greatest 


incentives to their use—imitation. Unfor- 
tunately, children do not see their parents 
using books very frequently. Most homes 


have a few books; practically all homes have 
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and use the newspaper and the magazine. 
I have seen members of a family quarrel for 
the possession of the one or the other. I 
can not at the moment think of a single 
quarrel for the possession of a book—ex- 
cept that between my brother and me over 
an algebra. He wanted to put it in the 
stove forthwith. 
cremation by soaking the book in kerosene. 


I was for sweetening the 
1 won,—and the flames were the most bril- 
liant and the most energetie I think I have 
ever seen. 

A man prominent in the business world 
recently told me that he had never been 
able to read Dumas and Hugo until a novel 
of each was reprinted in his evening paper. 
This gave him a start, and he read nearly 
all of the works of both in book form. In- 
variably he found time to read more of the 
daily paper than news merely; invariably 
the paper furnished him with excellent fie- 
tion or essay. Leading up to the classics 
through this custom of reprinting, is one of 
the most valuable contributions the modern 
newspaper makes to learning. Thus it may 
become not only a class text, but a classic 
text as well. The reproduction of old and 
new plays in current magazines has proved 
likewise of great educational value. Two 
of the commonest arguments heard against 
the use of newspapers and magazines in 
that they contain so much 
and that newspaper and mag- 
azine English is slipshod and uncouth. 
Certainly the reproduction of classics can 
not be called ‘‘twaddle.’” And it is well 
to remember that the work of most of our 
great writers of fiction appeared serially in 
standard publications before it appeared in 
(George Eliot’s is probably the 


schools are 


‘*twaddle,’’ 


book form. 
most prominent case in point.) 

As to just what constitutes magazine and 
newspaper English, in the bad sense, it is 
very difficult to be certain. Such English, 
however, is not slipshod; it is uneonven- 
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tional. It is not uncouth; it very often is 


‘‘breezy.’’ There is really no difference 
between the English of our best papers and 
magazines (and these are the only ones 
under consideration, it is needless to say) 
and that of our best essayists and novelists, 
or of the best essayists and writers of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. It is 
merely fashionable among certain ultra- 
culturists to condemn current English; for 
it would be just as difficult for them to 
point definitely to a solecism in the pages of 
The Century as in a novel by James Lane 
Allen or Mrs. Ward. And of course the 
curiosities and enigmas and archaisms of an 
author even so modern as Scott can not be 
found, nor will they be found in The Cen- 
tury when the issue of the present month is 
as old as ‘‘ Kenilworth’’ now is. English is 
settling constantly as it is growing con- 
stantly. A seventeenth-century colloquial- 
ism is much more difficult for the twentieth- 
century to understand than a twentieth- 
century colloquialism will be for the twenty- 
third. The liberty that 
writers of current English seem to be ta- 
king with the conventions of construction 
is that of making a dependent clause stand 
alone as an independent sentence. The fol- 
lowing, clipped from a leading magazine, 


most common 


will illustrate : 

Which we know to be a true story. 

For she was determined to be happy on this par 

ticular day. 

But this violation is becoming so common, 
not only in periodical literature, but in mod- 
ern fiction as well, as to be allowable and 
unobjectionable so long as the meaning is 
kept quite clear. As for the ‘‘twaddle,’” by 
which, I suppose, is meant the quintessence 
of vacuity, or nonsense in the abstract of 
nonentity, there is none of it to be found in 
our best newspapers and magazines; little 
of it in our second best; the most and worst 
of it is in the ‘‘yellows’’ of both kinds of 
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publication. If I understand the term 
rightly, I believe that newspaper and maga- 
ne ‘‘twaddle’’ is a rapidly disappearing 
content. This is not the same as saying 
that both newspapers and magazines are not 
sometimes dominated in one way or another, 
or that either is independent of the exigen 
cies of publication under high pressure and 
an occasionally changing policy. At all 
vents, the separation of chaff from wheat 
in whatever teaching we do, is usually the 
most interesting, the most delicate, and the 
nost significant of the genius in us. 

I once heard Dr. Stanley Hall say that it 
s good to get pupils into the library just 
for the wholesome smell of books, if for no 
other reason. So I believe it is good to get 
pupils into contact with the newspaper and 
the magazine, if for no other reason than 
because they are such models of form and 
order and arrangement,—not to mention 
their smell, which is agreeable to most peo- 
ple. Of course I am speaking of the new, 
unfolded newspaper and of the unused 
magazine. One of Sir Arthur Pinero’s 
characters insists upon being first on three 
oecasions,—opening his own bottle of wine, 
wearing his own suit of clothes, and opening 
his own newspaper. We should use fresh, 
clean newspapers and magazines in our 
class-room work, letting each pupil be the 
first to unfold and explore the contents of 
text. Preferably the newspaper 
magazine should be studied to- 


his own 
and the 
gether or closely consecutive in alternate 
weeks or quarters, and they should be taught 
strictly by the method. In 
studying the weekly or monthly review, the 
newspaper files should be accessible for 
consultation, in order that pupils may study 
the processes of condensation or expansion 
of daily news for weekly or monthly digest. 
If the two are studied consecutively, the 


laboratory 


newspaper should precede the magazine, 
for it is the more generally used of the two; 
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it is the more intimate in content; it is not 


so bulky; it has a greater variety of appeal; 
it leads very naturally into the magazine 
sometimes a magazine—from 


it is itself 


the current topic study of the lower grades 
The magazine, on the other hand. is more 


difficult ; it has a nore complex re 


closer, 
lationship with advertising and the other 
subjects following in our course ; its articles 
are more detached ; it does not deal in news, 
except in the more intangible review form, 
therefore 
But 
excellent results ean be achieved in studying 


and it is in reality a book and 


heavier and more forbidding. very 


the two side by side in the classroom, For 
one thing, the opportunity for comparative 
estimates is facilitated and is perhaps more 
stimulating and more easily impressed. 
The 


in the multiplicity of newspaper and maga- 


teacher of English must not forget, 


zine features, that her principal business 
Both of 
in the study of 


is the study of English. these 
mediums are ‘‘first aids’’ 
advertising, of selling, or industry, econom- 
ics, and finance. Teachers will find them- 
selves unconsciously branching out in their 
work into other subjects. This is as whole- 
some as it is dangerous. It encourages rich 
correlation. But it likewise encourages the 
attempt on the part of the English teacher 
to teach everything, to undertake too much 
The different styles of newspaper content 

the news item, the news record, the human 
interest story, the special article—should be 
noted, as should also the method in news- 
narrative—the lead, the detached 


All of these, along with the 


paper 
paragraphing. 
preparation of copy, head-lining, make-up, 
ean be found clearly defined in any good 
text-book on the 
taught and illustrated from the newspaper 
text in two or three recitations. 


newspaper and ean be 


The best plan of study is probably as 
follows: Use different papers, either in the 


Take 


same recitation or in successive ones. 
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the vapers folded for the news-stand, with 
Ex- 
(aif 


the leading head line ex posed to view. 
the first title, 
ore), number of columns, variation in head- 


amine page, subtitle 


lines, character of news, arrangement of 
news. 


tively. If 
papers for this con:parative study. 


Discuss all of these points eompara- 
out-of-town 
Make a 


general study of each page in this way, 


possible, secure 


comparing and contrasting one page with 
another Stress particularly 
the editorial page, (1) in contrast with the 


throughout. 


others, (2) in its English composition, (3) 
in its make-up. And be particularly care- 
ful to differentiate among news values— 
minimize your treatment of the local mur- 
der trial and enlarge upon articles treating 
of civie matters, this in spite of contrary 
proportioning of news matter, perhaps. 
This general examination of the news text 
should not require more than two or three 
recitations for the average daily. After 
this, pupils should be set to work at writing 
in imitation of the newspaper content. 
Here is opportunity for an infinite amount 
of work by way of composition of every 
kind. A live class will construct its own 
daily news; will write interesting news 
stories about school affairs; will record this 
fact, itemize that, and feature the other. 
The possibilities for special and individual 
topic work are likewise almost infinite. His 
interest once stimulated, a pupil will be 
keen to know all about the newspaper—and, 
like most knowledge, this will do him no 
harm. The teacher ean easily acquaint him 
with a newspaper bibliography. She should 
have many books treating of the newspaper 
and the magazine on her desk for him to 
choose from. Special study should also 
be made, of course, of special articles and 
of the magazine sections of the paper. This 
will throw much light on the wide-range 
grasp of the paper itself, will perhaps lead 
into higher reading, will certainly make a 
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graceful transition to the more thorough 


study of the magazine proper. 
At the 


roughly classified into general, special, re- 


outset magazines should be 
view or digest, weekly, monthly and so 
forth, and each particular type of periodical 
should receive special treatment. In deal- 
ing with all or any, however, advertisements 
will of course be ever present and ever ab- 
sorbing. It will be difficult sometimes even 
to locate the table of contents, the first unit 
‘* concealed ’’ as it frequently is 
Following 


of study, 
among the advertising pages. 
the analysis of this, the line of procedure 
should follow as closely as possible that 
just indicated for newspaper study. Many 
departures from this will be necessary ac- 
cording as the magazine content and make- 
up require. In the general magazine such 
points as tone, illustration, articles, fiction, 
poetry, general harmony of make-up, class 
of advertising carried, method of presenta- 
tion of reading matter, policy, interest, in- 
formation, enjoyment, culture, should be 
noted and discussed. Then special analysis 
of the English of the magazine should fol- 
low, with much exercise in writing. The 
same points should be kept in mind in 
the study of magazines other than gen- 
The review or digest differs in salient 
These should be discerned and 
analyzed. There can be no better type of 
composition work for pupils than exercises 


eral. 
particulars. 


in the writing of reviews or digests of im- 
portant news accounts. The periodical re- 
view heads the list in value as a model for 
terse, suceinet The special 
magazines—such as Good Housekeeping, 
Popular Mechanics, Vogue, Engineering, 
The Dry Goods Economist, to mention but 
a few—will make special claim for study 
according to the varied individual interests 
of the members of a class. In addition to 
the points above indicated, a good deal of 
attention may well be placed in the study 


exposition. 
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of these magazines upon technical exposi- 
tion, in which they must of course excel to 
Work in domestie problems 
And 


all along the line of magazine study, profit- 


gain place. 
should be closely connected herewith. 


able results may be obtained (as was sug- 
vested in connection with the newspaper) 
by the assignment of special topics for ex- 
position by individual pupils; such as, Mag- 
azine Manufacture, Magazine Circulation, 
Magazine Editing, ete. 
many letters may have to be written, many 


In this connection 


visits made, many people consulted, many 
hooks referred to, and reports of the in- 
vestigations presented to the class from time 
to time. This offers opportunity for fur- 
ther correlation with the previous work in 
domestie problems. 

The 
the newspaper and the magazine are so 


ramifications of class study in 
varied and the opportunities are so numer- 
ous that it is almost impossible for me to 
indicate the After all, it 
would be better not to enumerate them if 
such an enumeration were possible, for one 
of the keenest delights a teacher can have 
in the work is the systematizing of the dis- 
eoveries that pupils will make when turned 
loose upon these texts for the first time. 
There is no danger of omitting anything 
vital. A few suggestive will 
bring forth rich and intelligent observa- 
tions, all of which will need to be clenched 
by means of a good tabular plan. And ob- 
servation, together with the recording of 
observation, is the most important phase of 
the work. Pupils have seen the newspaper 
and the magazine many and many a time 
All that they 
need is to have their eyes opened to the 
values and the wonders of paper and print. 
After this they will furnish more than 
enough material for oral and written dis- 
cussion, if they are normally alert pupils. 
The teacher will need te insinuate herself as 


minima. 


even 


questions 


without really seeing either. 
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‘‘reguilator’’ of the work only. though she 


must at times, of ¢ present the exposi 


Nurse 


tion that to any study. She 


IS hecessary 


must, moreover, formulate lists of words for 
study. The newspaper and magazine vo 
cabulary should receive systematic treat 


ment, as, indeed, should the vocabulary of 


any content studied in an English class 
room. Here again it will be found that 
pupils have probably not observed, but, 


their attention once directed to the voeabu 
lary, they will understand and help both the 
teacher and themselves. 

The values accruing from the class study 
of actual newspapers and magazines, like 
the and that 
study, are far too numerous for any one 


methods opportunities of 
to indicate in space smaller than a good 
sized book. Besides, the work being only 
none of us yet knows what 
may really be done with it. We know that 
the school publication elub has been given 


in its infaney, 


an impetus by this study; that the school 
daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly and an- 
nual have all been born anew as a result 
of it; that the poor, over-worked teacher 
in charge of school publications has been 
relieved of many of her worries, because 
the members of the various staffs have been 
stimulated by their classroom work in eur- 
rent publications, school periodicals among 
the rest. All of these things we know—and 
the last alone is of sufficient import to jus- 
tify the study herein advocated (for where 
is the schoo] paper that is not born and bred 
But other 


can 


there are still 
Soth 


and professional people find it necessary to 


of drudgery ?) 


values that we name: business 


keep abreast of the times. Study of news- 
papers and magazines trains in this diree- 
tion. In the world of work men and women 
find newspapers and magazines vastly serv- 
iceable ; having studied them in school, they 
will be able to use them to the best advan- 


tage. The objection that current English 
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does not feed the imagination as good books 
do, can not be taken seriously, for some of 
our best fiction has always been and still 


is presented to us through the newspaper 


and the magazine. Moreover, do we not 
read daily, in the most conventional news 
items, of events that almost stagger the 
imagination—of two men thousands of 


miles apart talking to one another through 
the air; of a man soaring with mechanieal 
wings five thousand feet above a city and 
bombarding it from that height? Not the 
least of values from this study is the know] 
edge that pupils should gain of how not 
to use newspapers and magazines, how not 
to be used by them. The ably equipped 
teacher will do her most profitable work in 
teaching selection and rejection in the field 
Most 
perhaps, is the absorbing interest that these 
Too many 


of current English. valuable of all, 
new texts create immediately. 
pupils feel that edueation—especially edu- 
eation in English—is something remote. 
But it will be a revelation to them to find 
it ‘‘right here at home’’ with them instead 
of back in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
They like education that is tangible 
and visible. They like to study and in- 
terpret the ‘“‘human stuff,’’ in their way, 
quite as well as their elders, and they real- 
ize that the newspaper and the magazine 
bring them into much closer contact with 
that cosmic element than many books they 


turies. 


have been obliged to read. 

I must not in the least be understood to 
be underestimating the value of books. No 
one believes in and loves them more than I. 
My whole point, which ought to be clear, 
I think, but which I must not leave in doubt, 
is that we should lead into the book, the re- 
mote, from the newspaper and the maga- 
zine, the near-at-hand. Abundant as books 
are, they are nevertheless not as abundant 
as the mediums of current literature. The 
adult sees a hundred 


average working 
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papers to one book, but his education was 
the 
Newspapers and magazines 


probably received entirely through 
latter medium. 
should be made to constitute the laboratory 
apparatus of our work. They should come 
first because they do come first, in the 
child’s life. 


and then write a botany, or was the botany 


Did Gray find a buttercup 


written first and the buttercup obliged to 


comply? The pedants with their Greek 


roots are un-American and un-twentieth 


eentury. Attempting to train youngsters 
in dead English before they know and un- 
derstand live English is pedantry of an 
equally objectionable type. For them, too, 
it must be the quick, not the dead. 

A character in Hugo’s ‘‘Notre Dame,’’ 
speaking at the time of the invention of 
**Cect cela’’—* This 
by this he means printing 


printing, tuera 
will kill that.’’ 
and the circulation of printed matter; by 
that (If | 
rightly he pointed in the one case to a book, 
in the other to the cathedral.) His proph- 
ecy is coming true. The written word is 
rapidly supplanting the spoken. Publie 
speech is rapidly losing its hold as an effee- 
large 
not 


Savs, 


he means speech. remember 


tive medium of communication to 
groups of people. And this is true 
only of the sermon and the college lecture 
(both so deservedly passing), but it is al- 
most equally true of the public lecture, even 
of the illustrated public lecture for which 
modern invention has supplied such ex- 


traordinary and theatric devices. Reading 
has taken the place of listening. Public 


education and the invention of mechanical 
processes for the rapid manufacture and 
circulation of printed matter have brought 
The magazine and the news- 
instrumental 


this about. 
paper have been the most 
factors in this metempsychosis. 

JOHN B. OPDYCKE 


JULIA RICHMAN HIGH SCHOOL, 
New York CIty 
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LOCKE’S PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Ir is a familiar saying that a philosopher 
ean not be understood without reference to 
the social system that produced him. It 
will therefore be worth while, in discussing 
the educational philosophy of Locke, first 
To do 
this it will be scarcely more than necessary 
to state that he was in the middle fifties at 
the time of the ‘‘Glorious Revolution”’ of 
1688, and that he was heartily in sympathy 


to place him in his historic setting. 


with the movement. He stands as an intel- 
leetual light in the period when the middle 
class was achieving constitutional govern- 
ment. 

The significance of the achievement of 
constitutional government will perhaps be 
viewed in the light of earlier 
development. Feudal England of the 
middle ages had built up the caste form of 
society that inevitably follows military con- 
A military and a priestly class had 


clearer if 


quest. 
shared the supreme authority, dominating 
a working population which they held at 
first in a position of serfdom and later of 
poverty-stricken, competitive freedom. The 
resulting social system rested on a recog- 
with the 
ing authority established psychologically 
the powerful of the 
church. Into this system, never thoroughly 
stable as against the Anglo-Saxon tradition 
of individual liberty, trade had driven a 
wedge that now was disintegrating the old 
It was the active middle class, in 


nized hereditary status, exist- 


through sanction 


order. 
particular, sprung most directly from the 
mingling of conquering Norman with con- 
quered Saxon, that had developed the pro- 
ductive and commercial possibilities of 
England. The basie idea of commerce is 
free contract and responsibility therein, 
and it was natural that as business enter- 
prise grew into a system sufficient to form 
the nucleus of social control it should force 
its point of view into religion and philos 
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ae nee, rise of 


middle class 


with the 
developed 


ophy concurrent 


rovernment there 
the religious systems collectively 
substituted for the 


idea of submission to an authoritative insti- 


known as 
Protestantism, which 
tution as a means of salvation the idea of 


an individual contractual relation with 
the Deity. 

The century preceding Locke's birth had 
seen the middle classes partially established 
in power. The secret of the success of the 
Tudors is the implicit alliance they formed 
agricultural and mereantile enter- 


With such 
attacked the weakened feudal aris- 


with 
prise. a backing the first of the 
Tudors 
tocraey and effectually reduced it. The see 
unavoidable conflict 


By the end of 
the reign of Elizabeth the middle class had 


ond Tudor began the 


with the fendalized church 
under the monarchy 


made eood its elaim 


to direct the national policies. Then, under 
the less politic Stuarts, was inaugurated the 
conflict to control the instrument by which 
the middle class had reduced the nobility 
and the church; namely, the monarchy. 
This struggle it was, partially successful in 
the great Puritan Rebellion, that was com- 
pleted in the Revolution which Locke wit- 
nessed, and for the principles of which he 
With 


stood 


had been a fugitive in alien lands. 
that 
practically 


movement the middle classes 


supreme. Business, politics, 


religion, education and philosophy were 
moulded by the spirit of the new regime. 
Thus it was that the age furnished Locke 
the theme: the 


contracting agent in the process of libera- 


with individual as a free 
tion from an irrational system of imposed 
authority. 

In passing over Locke’s political philos- 
ophy it may be remarked that the social 
contract theory to which he made an im- 
portant contribution was thoroughly char- 
acteristic of the middle-class position. As 
the theory developed, government came to 
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be considered the product of contractual 
The idea was, of course, theo- 
thought 


prove it by research into the origins of so- 


relations. 


retical; it was not necessary to 


ciety. As a theory it has in large part 
disappeared, but the service it performed 
in its day should not be lost sight of. The 
theory strengthened men’s minds and uni- 
fied the struggle to bend 
established political authority to the desires 
Through this theory it 
was that Locke, more than half a century 


their efforts in 
of the voverned., 


after his death, was intellectually a leading 
spirit of the American Revolution, for it 
was about his political philosophy that the 
The 


Independence is based on 


disaffection of America erystallized. 
Declaration of 
it contains, in fact, phrases direct 


His fundamental eth- 


Locke ; 
from his writings. 
ical principle is echoed in the term, ‘‘the 
pursuit of happiness.’’ Even his abstract 
intellectual principle that the individual’s 
own sensations and reflections constitute the 
sole source of knowledge is tinged with the 
self-reliant individualism so congenial to 
America, 

Doubtless there will occur to the reader’s 
mind the ‘‘Grand Model,’’ said to have been 
prepared by Locke as a civil constitution 
for the Carolinas. The authorship appears 
anomalous, in that the document embodies 
not a representative form of government, 
but rather a clumsy adaptation of the 
feudal It is worthy of mention 
that there is no direct historical evidence 
that Locke was guilty of the authorship of 
It was ascribed 


system. 


this reactionary document. 
to him merely because he served as secre- 
tary to the American board which sane- 
tioned it. Certainly it was contrary to the 
spirit of his philosophy, and if he was re- 
sponsible for it, it must be regarded as one 
of those back currents of thought which the 
friction of a man’s environment may some- 
times produce, 
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In Locke’s educational writings there 
are many details that may be disregarded 
because they relate only to temporary con- 
ditions. Such, for example, is his advo 
eacy of the tutor in place of the school. 


But aside from such inconsequentia! de 


tails he has stated certain leading prin 
ciples which will be found to be in har 
mony with his relation to the age. These 


principles will now be considered. 

In the matter of discipline Locke advo- 
cated an appeal to the reason of the child. 
With the true Britisher’s instinet to com 
promise he gave authority some place, but 
his utterances stand in clear contrast with 
the dogmatic spirit of the Middle Ages 
For actual stubbornness and rebelliousness 
the whip was to be used and used strenu- 
ously, but such occasions would very sel- 
dom arise if the child was properly han- 
dled. 


largely abandoned, but the boy should be 


And not only should coercion be 


led into an attitude of companionability 
with the father, so as to be willing to take 
and even to offer advice. The advocacy of 
such a position for the son was a depar- 
ture from the ideal of the authoritative 
semi-patriarchal family that had naturally 
grown up within the feudal system in har 
mony with the feudal principle of subjection 
to authority. It was more in keeping with 
the democratic ideal of the family that the 
present age is cstablishing, though, so far 
as the position of the wife is concerned 
Locke does not seem to have especially in- 
terested himself. 

In his ideas regarding the subject-mat- 
Locke 


and 


ter of education again voices the 
middle-class attitude, 
the cautious, compromising spirit of the 


Toward the 


again exhibits 


English commoner. classies 
he strives with only moderate success to 
At the 
most he recognizes the necessity for their 


maintain a show of decent respect. 


mastery in an age when such mastery was 
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considered good form, and when bad form 
took precedence over the worst sin in the 
decalogue. But while yielding an outward 


conformity he evinces an inward rebellion 


against the irrationality of custom. As a 
working compromise he advises the choice 
of a tutor with but little regard to his 


knowledge of the classics and of the eur- 
rent systems of philosophy, but with strict 
regard to his good breeding and knowledge 
of the Good 
has a distinetly utilitarian value to the man 


world. breeding, of course, 
who must meet and influence people, as 
must the man of the business classes. He 
advises a cursory knowledge of the tradi- 
tional learning sufficient to give a general 
view of the field, so as to facilitate a more 
complete study later if the student desires 
it. One may read between the lines, how- 
purpose of making 


ever, the alternative 


the necessary display of conventional 
learning with the least possible expendi- 
ture of effort. 

In specifying other subjects of study 
the utilitarian viewpoint is again apparent. 
The 
urged, and that for young gentlemen who 
That 
recommended 


knowledge of a trade or trades is 
never expect to engage in industry. 
is, industrial training is 
from the cultural standpoint 
often held to-day. Commercial arithmetic 
and accounts are advised on the ground of 
their direct utility. The mastery of Eng- 
lish is similarly urged with a view to the 
attainment of skill in its use rather than to 
the mastery of grammar and philology. 


—a position 


Toward natural philosophy, a forerunner 
of the physical sciences of the present day, 
Locke maintains a somewhat unexpected 
attitude, 
unqualifiedly the value of science because 


One might expect him to defend 


of its close relation to production, and par- 
ticularly because as a scholar he was deeply 
But instead he indiffer- 
ently recommends the study of some of the 


interested in it. 
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current systems of natural philosophy pro- 


vided that religious faith is first safe 
guarded by a thorough grounding in reli- 


gion. In explanation of this 


position if 
that 


business era 


must first of all be obs rved Locke 


lived in the commereial and 
that preceded the age of manufactures in 
Invention 


entered the 


the modern sense ot the term 
had not to 


world of product on. 


any great degree 


Agriculture, though 
improved, was still based more on tradition 


than on any reasoned knowledge of nature 


The metal and textile industries were still 
in the handicraft stag Hence the value 
of science had searcely been guessed, and 
its advancement to a preeminent place in 


awaited the effects of the 
It is Sp neer, prod- 


Locke of the 


the curriculum 
Industrial Revolution. 
uct of the 
commercial age, who stands as sponsor for 


machine age, not 


education primarily in the sciences. Be- 
sides, as is implied in the precedence given 
to be 


to religion, the commoner felt science 


antagonistic in spirit to the respectable 


orthodoxy that had proved such a valuable 
asset in his long fight against the medieval 
For it that a 


world long accustomed to authority could 


system. was but natural 
not be quickly weaned from mental depend- 
ence, and so it had proved politic to estab- 


lish 


when the 


another and more pliable standard 


authoritative church was. set 


aside. Thus the Seriptures had come into 
a place of authority as the foundation of 
the social order. Sufficient free play for 
private judgment might be found in the 


matter of interpretation, and the new 
standard of authority met with genera 


The had 


staunch support to the Puritan in many a 


proval. Scriptures proved a 


battle against the old order of things; they 
had been accepted as furnishing the basis 
of the compromise church; and they were 
not to be lightly discredited by a new in- 
that on its own part 


science 


vestigative 
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seemed to promise little of practical value. 
So it is advised that the student should be 
thoroughly grounded in religion before be- 
ing allowed to make the acquaintance of 
natural philosophy, otherwise he might be 
inclined to ask awkward questions regard- 
ing the natural origin of the flood, and in 
general intrude reason into a realm where 
faith could more profitably rule. 

Finally, it was the middle-class attitude 
that spoke in the plea for the ineuleation of 
the pacific spirit. Older aristocracies rested 
on the art of war for their final authority, 
and therefore made that art the prime ele- 
But 
Wars were 


ment in the edueation of the youth. 
not so with the business leader. 
necessary evils at times, but peaceful ecom- 
merece was the real aim of existence. So 
the child was to be brought up to be con- 
animals, since the thoughtless 


childhood, if left 


would be likely to grow into the spirit of 


siderate of 
cruelty of unchecked, 
the conqueror. Creat soldiers were not to 
be held up as ideals; they should be looked 
upon as the butchers, not the benefactors, 
of mankind. Likewise fencing should not 
be taught, since it naturally leads to the 
senseless custom of dueling—a custom that 
belongs to military aristocracies but not to 
business leadership. But here, as in other 
things, the wisdom of compromise with the 
evil spirit of the world was recognized, and 
training in fencing was to be allowed under 
certain circumstances. So peaceful a man 


as Locke would not urge his objections 
against fighting to the point of arousing 
antagonism. 

There remains to be mentioned one 
principle stated by Locke as a part of his 
general philosophy that has a special ref- 
erence to education. This is the doctrine 
of the mind being in its inception a ‘‘tab- 
ula rasa,’’ a receptive sheet on which time 
It has been 


Locke and his followers 


writes its record of experience. 


charged against 
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that they have altogether overlooked the in- 
late impulses and tendencies of the indi- 
vidual, and have postulated an absolute 
equality. 

In answer to this charge it may easily be 
shown that Locke did not carry the idea to 
any such absurd extreme. Many passages 


may be found in his educational works 
that 
activities of the child, and of the force of 
The 


**Some 


show a full recognition of the innate 
following 
Thoughts 


will be sufficient proof. 


individuality. quotation 


taken from Coneerning 


Eduecation’’ 
We must not hope wholly to change their orig 


nal tempers, nor make the gay pensive and grave, 


nor the melancholy sportive, without spoiling them. 
God has stamped certain characters upon men’s 
minds, which, like their shapes, may perhaps be a 


mended; but can hardly be totally altered 


and transformed into the contrary He, therefore, 


that is about children, should well study their na 


tures and aptitudes, and see by often trials what 
turn they easily take, and what becomes them; 
observe what their native stock is, and how it may 
be improved, and what it is fit for. 


The real significance of the ‘‘tabula 
rasa’’ idea can be grasped only in connec- 
tion with the political evolution already 
referred to. Intellectually Locke was in 
combat with the lingering scholasticism of 
his day. Scholasticism bound men’s minds 
by insisting on the acceptance of authority 
and denying the appeal to experience. It 
was evidently essential to suecess in a 
struggle against a system of hereditary au- 
thority that men should learn to trust them- 
selves, to use their own reasoning powers, 
and to face the actual facts of life. Locke, 
therefore, attacking the intellectual 
foundations of the old order when he pic- 
tured the growing mind as at first a blank 
sheet of 


figure were to postulate the relative equal- 


was 


paper. The implications of the 


ity of men, and to emphasize the determi- 


native role of environment. Though he 


writes in the calmness of philosophy, ap- 
parently remote from factional struggles, 
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yet his doctrine was in reality a protest 
against the presuppositions of hereditary 
status. 

The position which Locke stated in phil- 
osophical theory may be discussed to-day 
So considered, 
While 
innate capacity of 
aftirmed of the 
that 


retained 


in direct biological terms. 
his position is, in the main, tenable. 
doubtless exceptional 
some sort might safely be 
founders of aristocratic lineages, yet 


any essential superiority Was 
through many generations is questionable. 
ertainly if such superiority did exist it 
would be so much a matter of averages and 
that it 


basis of 


degree, with so 


would be 


leadership. 


many exceptions, 
wholly unsound as a 


There are, in faet, so 


SOCIAL 
many considerations qualifying the pre- 
sumption of inherited superiority that 


practically it has always been safer to 
crade men on the basis of what they can do 

hen given adequate opportunity than on 
first 


assuming the permanence of clearly 


their ancestry. In the 


the basis of 
place, 
defined genetic stocks, the type selected in 
an age When military prowess or religious re- 
pute was the mark of the fittest would not 
be the type adapted to leadership in a com- 
mercial age; and similarly the commercial 
type might be out of harmony with an age 
of social regulation. Biologists have, how- 
ever, shown that selection unless rigorously 
persisted in is very likely to fail to continue 
a given type, the offspring reverting 
quickly to earlier averages when the selec- 
tive process is removed; further, not every 
true, especially when 


variation breeds 


strains have been crossed. as is the case 


with the 
danger of reversion, upper classes have in 


historic races. In spite of the 
gveneral shielded themselves from the rigor- 
ous natural selection that has continued in 
the lower classes, and the force of eustom 
inherent in the social organization has so 
protected them that even hereditary de- 
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venerates have been positions of 


Kept in 
authority. On the other hand, in confirma- 
tion of Locke’s attitude, the rising middle 
classes for whom he spoke have flowered 
into genius after the removal of the weight 
of caste that repressed them. It is evident 
that the ability thus suddenly appearing 
under the 


stimulus of social opportunity 


must have been latent somewhere in ear! 
that by 
awaited discovery in the 
titudes of all 
opportunities could hav 
ethened 


even into the 


er 
there 


generations, and inference 


indeveloped mul 
times gifts that only 


forth 


early 
brought 
Inasmuch as the len shadows of 
feudalism fall 
the ‘‘tabula 
While it is true, as the biolovist 


present age 
rasa’’ figure has m 
vitality. 
reminds us, that education can not develop 
nature has not 


what implanted, yet it is 


also true that latent germs of ability 
revealed only by a friendly envirom 
Society can well afford to shape more and 
more the educational environment of the 


unprivileged so that latent ability and 


vyenius may spring into lift To use 


Locke’s figure, it may write as effectively 


on the hearts of one class as of the other 
1 women who shall 


be brought 


And perhaps the men ane 


by a broad educational policy 


may be found to 


TMOSSNCSS 
t 


out of obseurits 
and gifts and 


that 


more of the social graces ess 
of the lustful 
veins of the privileged. 

Like the 


which Locke’s philosophy 


ambitions lurk in the 


Declaration of Independence 
inspired to the 
broad statement of 
‘tabula 
rowly interpreted, may literally be 


man’s equality, the 
theory is one which, nar- 
false, 
but, taken in the spirit of the author, proves 


rasa’ 


to be vitally true. Rather than to find ex 
euses for inaction in quibbling, it is for the 
present generation to forward the social 
evolution that Locke’s philosophy helped 
Not until the challenge of in- 


justice has driven the iron into our souls 


to initiate. 
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are we in a mood to comprehend the sig- 
nificance of Locke’s message. Frigidly in- 
tellectual, and timidly compromising, he 
yet was a prophet in the earlier stages of 
that social evolution which eventually shall 
guarantee to each child full opportunity and 
incentive to develop for service and happi- 
ness the utmost of its inherent power. 
Locke, then, is a philosopher of individ- 
valism. IHfis vision points to a pacifie so- 
freedom and 
this ideal 
American nationality is irrevocably com- 
mitted. 
vidualism is destroyed, and until the ideal 
is transmuted from declaration into 
ity, will Locke’s words lose the force of a 


ciety of genuine individual 


equality of opportunity. To 
Not until a pseudo unsocial indi- 


real- 


challenge to the edueator who understands 
the larger meaning of publie education. 
G. R. Davies 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


CREDIT FOR WORK IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AT PURDUE UNIVERSITY 

Tue faculty of Purdue University has re- 
cently taken action with regard to advanced 
credit for work in seeondary schools. For 
many years there has been a regulation that 
no college credit should be allowed for work 
done in secondary schools except upon a basis 
of a special eredit examination administered 
Under this 


plan, credits were given in English, German, 


by the university in each case. 


mathematics and manual training to as many 
as 60 students in a year. In a very incon- 


siderable number of such advanced 


credit proved sufficient to enable the recipient 


cases, 


to complete the university curriculum in less 
than the regular period of four years. For 
the great number, the credits enabled the re- 
cipient to carry less than the full work or 
during 
As a matter of fact the num- 


voluntarily to choose extra courses 
their four years. 
ber of secondary schools sending to the uni- 
versity students who became recipients of such 


Less than 25 such schools 


credit is very small. 
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sent advanced credit men to the university last 
fall. 
received credit to any considerable dk gree and 


Of these schools, only two sent men who 


in more than one branch. 

Formerly, a considerable number of students 
able to 
sufficient credit to enable them by extra work 


from such high schools were secure 


to complete the university curriculum in thre 
This 


subjects formerly taught in the university and 


years, is no longer the case. Certain 


in secondary schools have been completely 
relegated to the latter because they are now 
generally and satisfactorily administered by 
the high schools of the state. 


geometry are examples, 


Plane and solid 
During the transi- 
tional stage advanced courses were provided 
for those students who had had the advantage 
of the more complete high school curriculum. 
Elementary German is now in this transitional 
It is the policy of 
the university to place any elementary subject, 


stage at Purdue University. 


which promises ultimately to be generally and 


satisfactorily taught in high schools of the 
state, into its transitional stage by providing 
advanced courses for those who enter the uni- 
versity after completing it. 

In the light of the foregoing, the recent ac- 
tion of the university faculty upon this mat- 
ter will be understood. This action discrimi- 
nates between credit obtained by examination 
on a basis of secondary school work which has 
been counted for admission, and credit simi- 
larly obtained on a basis of work which has 
not been counted for admission. The action 
provides that a student who obtains credit on 
of work not 


shall receive credit for the course 


counted for admission 
and shall be 


accordingly advanced toward graduation. In 


a basis 


the case of a student whose credit has been ob- 
tained on a basis of work already counted for 
admission, the action provides that he should 
be excused from the corresponding university 
course, but shall be required, in order to re- 
ceive a degree, to take a more advanced course 
in the subject. Should such advanced work be 


not available in any case, a course of equal 
weight in some other subject may be substi- 
tuted, the choice being made by the student 
from the courses listed in the university cata- 


logue. In effect, this action establishes as a 
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general universiftyv policy the transitional ? FYVADA 
= 
proced ire which has in the past been adopted | me ¢ . ’ 
a > i f pr yy r the ms i 
n such specific instances as mathematics, es . 4 a he ‘ 
I ind ‘ Spo i t ire! to 
Crerman, ete ¢ 7 
4 yg \ nmiss ers nti 
EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION ' shies ia fa ip Pee 
Tue Bureau of Education reports laws en- , erta 
" -¥ ! T g ‘ e 
ted by several states as follows 
Ks 
DELAW ARI eterinar 
Providing for the iiteratior and consolidat I Est t 
f school districts Upon the petition of five or ervice department t I ! the 
more residents of any district, the state board of f engineering experiment t t ¢ 
education shall investigate the advisability of al n the development of tl g ' r 
tering the district, and at a properly advertised the s 
eeting for the districts affected submit to th ’‘roviding for t ne ‘ ‘ 
residents and property owners a tentative plan I service departments of the 
for the alteration and ascertain the sentiment for the heading, ‘‘ pul ger é 1i' f the | 
the plan Then, if the board considers an altera rsitv of Nevada.’’ 
tion advisable, it shall submit the question to the Permitting local «cl authorities : 2 
ool voters of the territory affected A major triets to establish pul 1k ervartens 
tv vote will carry in any district, but no district Pr ling for the partial support of dependent 
| be altered in which the question is not car mothers 
ed The bill provides for the disposition of Peoviding for the union of certain « 
hool property, the erection of new buildings, and triets for the purpose of securing instructior 
the raising of funds for school purposes. nanual training and domestic scienc: 
s y a state s tn es at 7 pal 
KANSAS 
ty +o he noder ‘ liraet " mn ty 
— sie ail ; a leat - 
Limiting the right ite in elections for the f the board of regent o the « iii 
yunty superintendeney to districts under the ad Previdiag fer the nayment of oe A 
minietre ff +h eonnt enne tend + 
! stration of the county iperintendent. iries to pul o : enthage ta tha abe 
Amending the state regulations for the certifi 4 
ation of teachers for the publi schools. . 
hentiom of state asl ies so that 40 per cer 
Requiring county superinter dents of public in 
i J n each co ty sha e distributed the asic ‘ 
struction to hold annually for a term of not less . 
The number 1 té ers emi! ved nal ¢ 1 ++ 
than five days nor more than twenty days a nor ah 
. a or the scehor sis S18 
mal institute for the instruction of teachers and ¥ 
Forbidding the en ant of , . -_ 
those desiring to teach. ; z , 
edueationa nstitutions re t tizens f 
NEBRASKA the United States 
An increase of $15,000 in the appropriation for OKLAHOMA 
special state aid for agriculture in high schools; a —- 
. » ° ; , Amending the law relative to the ~ " 
$10,000 appropriation for special aid to rural 
: . - of rural s 01S | iing for : it r 
schools, one-room schools receiving $150 per 
‘ : 2 se a majority tf those prese i i meeting held 
annum, two-room schools $200, and three-room 
ta entral noint fa the listr 7 fected . 
schools $300 : 
’ r f r f the pror sad , it 
Providing for courses of instruction for the , 
special training of rural teachers in state normal 
. . a: \ < VA 4 
schools, such courses to inelude rural sociology, : 
management and organization of rural schools, Amending the school code so that provisions 
consideration of how to organize a rural school and governing teachers’ retirement fund shal py 
ake a schoolhouse aA soe ial center, and home eco iis to scl l en } yees 
nomies and agricult ire for the rural school: Pre ling that unties with ] I it ne f fron 
courses to cover two years 7 l Al St maintain 8 S for de 
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linquent girls under the jurisdiction of the juvenile 


Increas ng the salaries of deputy superintend 


ents of Pp iblic 


instruction to $2,500. 


THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 
At a meeting of the General Education 
Board just held appropriations were made as 
follows: 


Vassar College $200,000 
Denison University ‘ 125,000 
Pomona College .... ‘ cree ~ 100,000 


Rural schools in the south—white and 


colored ‘ ; 146,000 
Farm demonstrations and boys’ and girls’ 

clubs, Maine : P ‘ ‘ 21,000 
Farm demonstrations and boys’ and girls’ 

clubs, New Ifampshire : cal iad 10,000 


In addition to the above named appropria- 
tions the meeting was an important one be- 
eause of several new lines of activity which 
were inaugurated. It was resolved to under- 
take to enter the field of educational investi- 
gation, research and experiment, by assisting 
research workers connected with institutions 
of learning as well as by supporting independ- 
ent investigators and experiments. 

Further progress was made in the considera- 
tion of the project previously brought before 
the board dealing with the establishment of an 
institute for training for public health service. 

It was also resolved to cooperate with the 
state superintendent of Mississippi for the 
purpose of perfecting a model county organi- 
zation in a single county of the state, in the 
hope that it would serve as a demonstration 
which could be imitated throughout the state 
and in other states. In this county the county 
agricultural high school will be developed so 
as to become an effective community center for 
the entire population of the county, adults as 
well as boys and girls. 

In view of the number and importance of 
the projects brought before the board for its 
consideration, it was resolved to hold a special 
summer session lasting several days, and for 


this the board will meet at a convenient point 


early in July. 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE AD 
VANCEMENT OF TEACHING 


A suMMaAry of the ninth annual report sup- 
plied by the foundation is as follows: 


The ninth annual report of the president ar 
he treasurer of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, for the year ending 


September 30, 1914, shows a total endowment of 
$14,250,000, a surplus of $1,245,000, an annual 
income of $746,000, and an annual expenditure of 
$716,000. Of this $32,000 was spent in adminis 
tration, $47,000 in educational enquiry and $634, 
000 in retiring allowances and pensions. During 
the year 29 retiring allowances and 15 widows’ 
pensions were granted, the average grant being 
$1,648. The total number of allowances now in 
force is 332, the total number of widows’ pen 
sions 100, the general average grant being $1,594 
Che total number of allowances granted since the 
beginning of the foundation is 595, the total ex 
penditure for this purpose being $3,551,000. 

The report, as usual, devotes considerable space 
to developments in the field of pensions, particu 
irly state, local and municipal systems for teach 
ers. The recent report of the Massachusetts Com 

ssion on Pensions is especially commended. 

The division of educational enquiry has three 
extensive studies in hand: 

The study of legal education, undertaken at the 

quest of a committee of the American Bar As 

iation, has resulted in the publication of a sur 


vey of the case system of teaching in American 


law schools, by Professor Josef Redlich, of the 
University of Vienna. The requirements and ex 
iminations for admission to the bar in each of our 
states have been studied at first hand, and each of 

e separate institutions that are teaching law 

roughout the country has been or shortly will be 
visited. The material already accumulated repre 
sents the combined effort of some forty legal 
scholars, teachers and practising attorneys. While 
the number of physicians and surgeons in the 
country, now 157,000, and of clergymen, now 133, 
000, has recently increased uniformly with the 
population; the number of lawyers, now 122,000, 
increased only one third as fast as the population 
between 1900 and 1910, although it increased faster 
than the population between 1890 and 1900, from 
89,000 to 114,000, and very much faster between 
ISSO and 1890, from 64,000 to 89,000. 

A comprehensive study of engineering education 
has been undertaken at the request of a joint com- 
mittee representing the six national engineering 


societies. In cooperation with these societies a 
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S s and land-grant colleges has 


Numerous engineering schools have been visited, 


special studies are being made of the situation of 


e student upon entering and 


I upon leaving his 


rineering studies, and several thousand eng 


eers are cooperating in formulating the views of 
e profession concerning the present methods and 
f the engineering schools 


request of the governor, the state super 


tendent and a hundred representative educators 
Missouri, a study is being made of the training 
f teachers in that state All of the institutio 


ding such training are being studied in the 


reports upon the training and status of 





f the 18,000 teachers in the 
The study of education in Vermont, which was 
é i the request 1 the Vermont Edueat onal 
Commission, has resulted in the enactment into 


foundation’s recommenda 


( erning a state board, a ommissioner of 
‘ t I I Z schools ind elementary schools, 
i espe illy, mncerning better facilities and 
rg salaries for teachers in the rural schools 
e fo lation’s earlier studies of medical ed 
ire continued in this report in recommer 
ns for « nges in the classification of m« | 
R i study of medicine and politics Ohio 
i. survey of medical education on the Pacifi 
shich shows that the state of Washingtor 
has no medieal s yl, has a plentiful suy 
Vv oO } sicians trained in g i schools all ove 
‘ ntry, while California, with eight medical 


iis, is swamped with poorly trained doctors 


he report presents also discussions of state ed 


tional reports and of educational surveys, and 


t 


yneludes with a discussion of ‘‘Standards and 


Standardizers’’ which shows tha the Carnegie 


Foundation has had little to do with the setting up 
or enforcement of college standards, this being the 

rk of college faculties. All that the foundation 
to Cause fuller discuss on of such mat 
ters and to urge the claims of honesty and sin 
‘*A democracy finds varied instruments to 
lo its work, and these educational foundations are 
ist as truly the experiments of a democracy as is 
Like all other 


such agencies, they must account to publie opinion. 


an endowed college or university 


(Any such institution which conceived of its fun 


tion as the standardization of education would be 


guilty of folly too gross to be humanly possible 
Copies of the report may be had by addressing 


ie Carnegie Foundation, 576 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 


City. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr JAMES HH, Ml I AN hs Menor elect i 


vas graduated from D n 187s | 
five years later became principal of the Dickir 
: Preparatory School 

Ar the Lel 1 Valley Child Helping ¢ 
ference, held Lafayette College, Easton, P 
last month, addresses were made by Dr. J 
Dewey, of Columbia Unhiversits es 
School and Character Formation,” and by I 
Calvin N. Kendall, commissioner of ed 
tion for New Jerse ! te i! the P 
poses of Educatior 

Ar the twenty-fourt ne 
G her College, the rator was Pre 
Charles | T} ving t Wester Re rve | 
versity, who diseussed the ir 
lent i i thinker is erpreter i 
ipost le d as a priest 

Dean James Rotann Ancer t} , 
versity Ss ro, W rhe ( 
ment address at 4 | ersity of Ver _ 
June 30 

PROFESS« NATHANIEL Buti f th le 
partment ed University C] g 
will be e nen t speaker, on June 
18, at the Scott H Ss I lo, O 

Ar the comn ement ex ises of Bryn 
Mawr College on June 3. Mr. Taft made th 
iddress, his subject being “ A Permanent Basis 
for International Peace 

GeoRGE WILKINS GutTurRtIE, United States 
ambassador to Japan, will deliver the ad 


mmencement of the University of 
June 16 LH 


principal speaker at the alumni banquet that 


at th a 


Pittsburgh, on 


night. He was graduated from the university 
in 1866. Chancellor Samuel Black MeCormick 
will confer about 


Proressor JoHn Merite Courter. head of 


the department of botany, University of Chi 


gave the address b fore the gradu ting 


Ca ‘ 
} ’ } 
CLASS at the I niversity ol Oklahoma on 


On the evening of June 4 Dean 
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ity School, gave the Phi Beta Kappa oration 
the 
University, his 


commencement of 
being 


in connection with 


Northwestern subject 
“The Internationalism of the Spirit.” 

Anout two hundred delegates were expected 
to attend the third annual convention of the 
National Association of Corporation Schools, 
held this week at W oree ster, Mass. 


ing was to be presided over by Dr. Charles P. 


The meet- 


Steinmetz, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Epwarp Van Dyke Rosinson, professor of 
economics in the University of Minnesota, has 
been appointed professor of economics in Co- 
lumbia College with special oversight and di- 
rection of the teaching of undergraduates. 

Dr. Henry S. Munroe, professor of mining 
in Columbia University and senior professor 
in the university, will retire from active serv- 
ice at the close of the present academic year. 
Professor Munroe began teaching at Columbia 
in 1877 and became professor of mining in 
1891. 

Criayton C. Kon, professor of education at 
Mount Holyoke College for the past five years, 
has resigned this position to become associate 
professor of secondary education in the school 
of pedagogy, New York University. 

Proressor Mito B. Hitiecas, of the depart- 
ment of elementary education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, is to have charge 
of the educational work to be commenced next 
year among the prisoners at Sing Sing. 

To take the place of Miss S. Marion Chad- 
bourne, who has resigned as head of the Eng- 
lish department of the high school at Melrose, 
Mass., the school committee has chosen Mr. 
Carroll W. Robinson, now a member of the 
department. 

Amonc the special lecturers at the summer 
session of the University of Pittsburgh will be: 
Dr. Vaughan MacCaughey, professor in charge 
of the extension service, College of Hawaii, 
‘Nature Study”; Dr. John Dewey, professor 
of philosophy, Columbia University, “ Educa- 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 


tional Psychology 


president of Clark University, “ Educational 
Philosophy ”; Dr. Arthur J. Todd, professor 
of sociology, University of Pittsburgh, “ So- 
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clology ”; Dr. W. D. Lewis, principal of the 
William Penn High School for Girls, Phila- 
delphia, “ Secondary Education”; Dr. Edward 
C. Elliott, director of the course for the train- 
Wisconsin, 
“ Educational Administration”; Dr. 
Suzallo, president of the University of Wash- 


ing of teachers, University of 


Henry 


ington, “ Educational Sociology.” 


Dr. Ernst MeuMAnn, professor of psychol 
ogy at Hamburg, distinguished for his con- 
tributions to experimental and educational 


psychology, has died at the age of fifty-thi 


Jupge Emu McC ary, former chief justice 
of the Iowa Supreme Court, died on May 25. 
Judge McClain for the last two years had been 


dean of the College of Law, University of lowa. 


Tue Illinois legislature has appropriated 
$5,000,000 for the University of Illinois for 
the next biennium. 


THE legislature of Texas has made the fol- 
lowing appropriations for its educational insti- 
tutions for the biennium beginning Septem- 
ber 1, 1915: 

The University of Texas . . $1,423,364 
The Agricultural and Mechanical College. 1,104,250 
Arts (for girls). 478,787 

921,530 


College of Industrial 
Four Normal Schools pias 
Prairie View Normal and Industrial In- 

257,760 


40,375 


eistute TEOT MONTOOR) «isis cs cance 


negroes ) 


School of Mines 


In addition there was made a special appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 for rural schools; and 
an appropriation of $270,000 for experiment 
sub-stations. The bill is subject to the ap- 


proval of the governor. 


AmonG public bequests amounting to more 
than $663,000, made by the will of Miss Helen 
Collamore, of Boston, are $100,000 to Sim- 
mons College, $20,000 to Radcliffe College, 
and $10,000 primarily to aid women students 
in graduate courses in the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 


AT a recent meeting of the Butte, Montana, 
school board, plans were adopted for a new 
building to cost about $100,000. The pro- 
posed building is to be three stories and base- 
ment, with gymnasium, plunge, running track, 
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lecture rooms, a large physics laboratory, work- 
rooms and lockers for more than one thousand! 
pupils. The present auditorium is to be re- 
modeled. 


put in. 


Raised seats and a new stage wi!l bl 


Greorce Prasopy CoLiece For TEACHERS 


has ¢ mpleted its plans for a demonstration 
school for Nashville 


he summer quarter 


and girls during 
The school 


supervision of the department of 


boys 
will be 
inder_ the 
elementary education, with Mr. Thomas Alex 
Mr. 
It will continue through 


ander as general director and Joseph 
Roemer as principal. 
ten weeks, beginning Monday, June 14, with 
one session daily, except Saturdays, from 8:30 


to 12 o'clock. 


cept for the kindergarten, and the number in 


No tuition will be charged ex- 


each classroom will be limited to twenty-five. 
This department of the summer quarter will 
school of 


satisfactory 


be a complete elementary eight 


grades. Pupils making records 
throughout the ten weeks will be given a half 


vear’s eredit in the Nashville schools. 


Tue graduate subject of education at the 
John Hopkins University, which was formerly 
associated with philosophy and _ psychology, 
and more recently with philosophy, has been 
The title of the 
Edward F. 


Buchner will be changed to that of education 
g 


made a separate department. 


chair occupied — by Professor 


from the former title of edueation and philos- 


ophy. The conditions of admission to can- 


didacy with education as the principal sub- 
ject for the degrees of master of arts and 
doctor of philosophy will continue to be the 


same as in the other departments. 


Tue summer school of 
Pennsylvania will hold its twelfth annual ses- 


the University of 


sion daily, except Saturday, during the six 
weeks beginning Tuesday, July 6, and ending 
Friday, August 13. The session is planned to 
afford a brief rest to teachers after the close 
of the school term and to leave some vacation 
time before the reopening of school in the fall. 
The courses are designed primarily for those 
engaged in educational work, but may be taken 
by all persons qualified to pursue with profit 
In addition, a number of 


any courses offered. 
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departme nts offer groups of courses directly 


adapted to the professional needs of teachers. 


Tue records of the present senior class at 
Phillips Exeter show that a greater per cent 
f the men are going t llege than ever be 

re, « I l tine ‘ re ( s to 
enter business at ‘ Qt th vears ¢ ss 
42 are going to Harvard, 24 to Yale, 10 to 
Princeton, 10 to the Massachusetts | tute 
of Technology, 7 to Williams, 6 to Cor nd 
6 to Dartmouth 

Tue new classics building at the U 
of Chicago will be dedicated at thi ety 
hftth convocation on June 15. The new rild 
ng, the cornerstone of which was laid on 
dune 9, 1914, is architecturally in harmony 
vith the William Rainey Harper Memorial 


With lectur 
rooms and attractive clubrooms for both 
bookstacks 


spacious 


Library, near which it stands. 
ind women, accommodating over 


200,000 volumes, a reading-1 T 


with ornamental oak beam ceiling, and a larg: 


museum extending the entire depth of the 
building, the new structure gives to the class 


ical departments of the university unusual op- 
portunities for instruction and research under 
has cost 


favorable conditions. The building 


approximately a quarter of a million dollars. 
For the purpose « f obtaining instructions as 
to their rights in carrying out an agreement wit! 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology to 
take up the work provided for in the will of 
Gordon McKay, who died on October 19, 1903 
the president and fellows of Harvard College 
have filed a bill 
Judicial Court. 
left by Mr. McKay was bequeathed to Harvard 


in equity in the Supreme 


Practically the entire estate 


to maintain a separate schoo] for instruction 


in the industries, arts and sciences, partic 


ularly in those re lating to mechanics, physics, 


manufactures, commerce, chem 


The 


under the terms of Mr. McKay’s will, receiving 


engineering, 


istry and electricity. college is already, 


surplus income after the payment of certain 
annuities and upon the death of the last annu 
Harvard 


Frank F 


surviving 


itant the entire reverts to 
The fund at 


Stanley 


property 
present is $5,500,000 
and Ci orge E. Gilbe rt. the 


trustees of Mr. McKay’s will, are said to have 
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doubt to the legality of the use of the fund 
under the agreement with the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Tue financial board of the University of 


(‘ambridzge has presented a report to the senate 
n which the financial position and prospect- 
of the university are reviewed. According to 
Nature the income of the uni 
for 1913 1914 £55,400 
and £46,800, respective ly, and is estimated at 
1915; 
representing the receipts of the common uni 
versity fund are £22,510, £23,800 and £15,780 


Details are given in the report of the manner 


the abstract in 


versity chest and was 


£26,600 for the corresponding figures 


in which the board proposes to meet the larg 


deficiency disclosed in the estimates by the 


temporary suspension of vacant teaching and 


re search posts, of salaries to officials now i! 


the national service, and of contributions t 
pension and building sinking fund accounts 
One of the most substantial items of expendi 


ture under the « the financial board 


is that of grants to the departmental funds of 


the scientific departments of the university; 
these amounted to £5,580 in 1914 The a 
counts of these departments, although econ 
trolled by the board, are not incorporated 1 
those of the university chest or the commo 


university fund, but the board estimates that 
in 1915 the receipts from fees of the scientifi 
departments of the fall 


£16,000 to £18,000 below those of 1914. It is 


university will some 
evidently not desired that the university con 
the 
laboratories in the university should be dimin 
that 
normal times the chest and the common fund 
could do little to 
Cambridge if 


tribution towards the upkeep of scienc 


ished: it is obvious, however, even in 


support natural science in 
the annual revenue of the sci- 
ence laboratories were suddenly diminished by 
£16,000 to £18,000, 


records the number of undergraduates in resi 


The Cambridge Review 


as against 3,181 dur 


1914, 


dence this term as 1,097, 
ing the Easter term of 
At the 


committee on education has been working dur 


University of Minnesota the senate 
ing the college year pursuing an investigation 
that was ordered by the senate last fall, upon 


a variety of questions dealing directly and in- 
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educational work of the 
lot 


directly 


versity. Among its recommendations is th 
following: 

Carrying the spirit t en ra viministra 

e step further, we rg it the senate 

recommend the following to the several deans, f 
eir adoption: 

The heads or chairmen of the departments withi 
iny school or college shall constitute ts executive 
ymmittee, of which the dean sha be ex-officio 


‘hairman., 


1. This commitee shall meet as a whole (a) te 
liscuss the preparation of estimates for the bud 
get, and the allotment of the funds appropriated 


different departn ents; h to dis 


= uss 

e general | liey of promotions ind eases of 
Salary 

2. The heads or chairmen of departments, it 

sultation with the dean, shall apply the poliey 


reed to by the executive 


departments. Cha 


r chairman shall transmit te e dean a writter 
statement of his recommendations; whereupon tl 
lean shall prese1 1 summary of these recomme 
ns to the exe ‘ ae — ee for sider 
oO! \ statement of the fir il action taken by the 
X¢ e committee pon these recommendations 
ll be transmitte Dy the iear I Ss repo! to 
president 
I he il ve exe itive < nmittee s i not ) 
sider recommendations as to the specific prom 
tions and advancements of its own members 
ese matters shall be determined by the dean and 
he president. 


TH question of extra-scholastie activities of 
has 


under consideration by the authorities of Pur 


been for a considerable time 


students 


University. Their investigation has re 


sulted in an action recently taken by the uni- 
versity faculty. This action provides that cer 
tain of the more important student activities 
should be classified and that students should be 
somewhat restricted in their participation in 
these activities. One regulation provides that 
eleven specified activities should be considered 
‘major activities” and that at no time shall 
any student be allowed to participate in more 
than one of them. These major activities in 


clude the 


ness manager of the students’ daily paper, of 


offices of editor-in-chief and bus 


the senior annual and of the monthly agricul- 
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( | - lure | i be a Da 
‘ vy of these activitic oO 
i r ivitie mentor | 
ntary list includes th s of 
ed r of ial pal l ( 
1 s ol 1 senior annu ! I 


he annual engineering publi n, 
r and business manager of | ( 
| memix I the varsity m 
n estimated that the | week 
e time required by the tiv- 
from 15 to 27. In the sup entary 
ITs I from 7 to 12. 7 re of 


other student activities 


t ntioned here. Judged by the amount 
ne that they require in outside work, these 
her activities are minor and no action has 
n with regard to them. 
Tue new auditorium which is being con 
structed at Vassar College for the fiftieth an- 


celebration is to be made in perma- 
rm instead of as a temporary wooden 
as was first planned. 


tructure 


Tur ITmmiarants n America Review, 95 
Madison Avenue, 
f $250 and $100 for the best paper on “ What 
America Means, and 


Immigrant,” 


Ne Ww Yi rk City, off rs prizes 


How to Americanize the 


with a program for a fourth of 


July citize n ce le bration. 


Seven hundred and fifteen candidates 


recelve degrees, titles or c¢ rtifiecates at the 


n of the University of Chicago to 


Of these, 198 st 


\vocati« 
be held on June 15. 


he junior colleges will receive the title of 


+ 
180K Ts 


; in the senior colleges 282 will receive 


the bachelor’s degree ; and In th ( ollege of 
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organizing director and secretary of the in- 


stitute, a post which he held for eight years, 


during which he was responsible for the initia- 


tion of the institute’s work and for the 
nes of the Finsbury College and Central 
lechnical College, which have since developed 
iccessfully. In 1888 his activities were 


| 


the examinations department, 


or, as it is now known, the de partment of tech- 


transferred to 


nology of the institute, where they found a 


wider field in assisting and guiding the de- 


velopment -of technical instruction all over the 
country. The ability of his organizing pow- 


ers is evidenced by the manner in which the 
department, without any assistance from gov- 
ernment and without the power of the purse 
state, has made 


London 


every 


possessed by a department of 
the name of the City and Guilds of 


Institute known to technical schools 


where. To the work of Sir Philip Magnus in 


the offices which he is vacating, his care ful in- 


sistence on the necessity of making technical 


instruction a true education in principles, his 


continual study of the best means of adapt- 
needs of students and manu- 


ing courses to the 


alike, and his unceasing endeavors 


facturers 
to raise the standard of teaching, the progress 
of technical 
indebted 


education in Great Britain is 


greatly 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THE INJUSTICE OF THE FREE HIGH SCHOOL 
TO THE WAGE-EARNING CLASSES 

THe tower of the College of the City of New 

York which one sees from the train, when it 

crosses the Harlem River, is a constant symbol 

of one of the most unjust forms of taxation of 


the working classes in the United States. Its 
counterpart is visible in many cities in the 
shape of extravagant and costly free high- 


school buildings, over whose portals the proper 
“ A 


Injustice to the Wage-earning 


inscription would be as follows, Viz.. 
Monument of 
Classes,” 


what only a very small fraction can enjov. 


they are compelled to pay for 
All 
buildings of this type represent the most un- 
id-bea 
represent compulsory charity, wrung from the 
the ruthless hand 


since 


just type of “ di t socialism,” since they 


pron ke ts of 


wage-earners by 
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of the state, chiefly for the benefit of a favored 


few of th wealthier classes. 


The famous words of Macbeth, 
Can such things be 
And over ! s ke a sun er’s ¢] 
Without our especial wonder? 


are well illustrated in the steady and unchal 
lenged growth of this sinister form of unjust 
Fort Inate ly 


friends of th 


touched by the 


taxation of the working classes. 


at last the consciences of some 
working classes have been 
and the be ginn nas of efforts 


truth of Lincoln’s famous 


study of this evil, 
at reform show the 
all of the people some 


saving “ You can fool 


of the time, and some of the people all of the 


time, but not all of the people all of the time 
The 
to right this wrong belongs to The Conne 
of Education for 1913. On 
12 of their report for the years 1912-1913 are 


honor and credit for the first recent effort 


‘ticut 


State Board page 


found these modest, true and significant words, 


From the foregoing statistics it appears that in 
Connecticut upon ¢ per cent of the children was 
spent 20 per cent. of the total cost of the publi 


schools, 
expenses and 


relieved, hi 


To the end that this disparity of 


may be somewhat h 


wS 


accomplishment 


schools should be maintained in part at least by 
tuition fees. The money thus released will be de 

ted to the useful education of the vast number 
f those whose school life ends at f rte< 


Similarly these important words from the 
inaugural message of Governor Philipp of Wis- 
consin seem to me unquestionably true. 


The common schools of the state, which are the 


schools of masses, do not receive their fair 


the 


The result is that we 


the 
of all 


tional purposes. 


proportion money available for educa 
are build 
ing our educational system from the top down, in 
stead of from the bottom up. This system is wrong 


+ 


ind needs » be corrected n the nterest of the 
Wiseonsi: 
Idea” leaves much to be desired in the way 
‘lasses. That in that 

the 


” as they are sometimes 


Unquestionably the much-lauded “ 


of justice to the working « 


state as in many other states common 


schools, or the “ grades 
called, constitute the neglected and “ sweated ” 


Cinderella of the system of public education 
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will appear from the following quotation from 
a Wisconsin paper, viz.: 

We have many thousands of 
Wisconsin 


workingmen and 
who can not afford to send 
their sons to the who are 


iniversity, but paying 


taxes and hely ing to educate the sons of men of 


financially than they 


Still another quotation from an address by 
Mr. M. P. 
schools for West 


Shawkey, state superintendent of 


Virginia, will show a side of 


this niquil 5 system that Is ver rat \ 


thought of. The wrong to the wage earner is 


double fold. Each year the state gr bs him by 


the throat and takes from his pocket some of 
his earnings to spend chiefly on a favored few, 
chiefly the children of the wealthier classes, 
while under a more just and equitable system, 
this money would be spent on the lower schools, 
the working classes 1 


where the children of 


most cases finish their education. These are 


Superintendent Sharkey’s words: 


On the basis of istice 


every child enumerated 
right to as large a share of the state fund 


Ss any other child, on the basis of equity the 


re needy should have the greater share and on 


basis of expediency the especially deserving 


should have a special allowance 


overlook the fact, 


he principle of a subsidy is hard to justify. It 


We must not however, that 


may easily work wrongs. Every dollar of subsidy 
given to the high school takes its pence from the 
starving district that can’t maintain its own ele 
‘*the 


mentary grades. The subsidy tends to make 


h richer and the poor poorer,’’ to quote a popu 


How 


wise to grant even to 


ar phrase from the political stump speaker 
many dollars of subsidy is it 


the most deserving under these conditions? 


Such keen consideration of the justice of the 


treatment of the working classes under the 
present unjust system is rare to find in a high 
official of the public school system, and does 
great honor to the state superintendent of 
West Virginia. 


and sympathy with the needs and rights of the 


Compare his breadth of view 


working classes with the opposite aristocratic 
David Snedden, revealed in the 
and Old” in a 


He is 


‘husetts, a 


view of Mr. 
“ High Schools—New 
recent number of Scoot anp Soctery. 
the state superintendent of Massa: 


article 
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state thoroughly permeated in the realm of 
education with the demoralizing and pert 
ously unjust doctrine of * dead-beat so is! 


He apparently thinks that public funds come 


from the clouds like rain and are to be spent 
lavishly and extravagant] for the special 
benefit of a small, favored portion the 
wealthier classes, while the working classes 
with their children are t ng for the hard 
earned money that fills up the reservoir of pub 
lic moneys, which | s ready to spend 

lessly. 

Any honest and careful thinker | liar 
with the incidence of taxat the r i 
tion of public education and mut pal 
istration, who may be skeptical t tl 
soundness of my contentions, will t 
vinee himself that I am right, if he w think 

ry f ny 9 1 } 
following questions My argument rt 
of their soundness will be put in br ver 
to these questions, so that if my argument 1 
unsound at any point, the fallacies easily 


be exposed by my critics 

1. How much of the money 
or city treasury should be spent on the public 
schools ? 

New Haven, 
than 33 per cent., almost as much as it spends 
and fire protection, 


from the town 


Conn., spends a little more 


on public works, police 


charities and corrections. This is a fairly 
generous allowance 

2. What proportion of the children of 
found in the high 


school or are graduated from the high school, as 


any 


city in any one year are 


compared with the number found in the lower 
schools or those who are graduated from the 
grammar schools? The 
this doubl with 
the city. In like 
Brookline or Newton in Massa: husetts the pro 


answer of course to 


question varies very much 


wealthy residential cities 


portion of pupils or graduates in the high 
school is much greater than in industrial cit 
like Fall River, Mass., or Bridgeport, ¢ 
chiefly inhabited by the working classes lo 


get a reason ibly satisfactory answer | 


quote two recent utterances on this point from 
widely different sources, which may be taken as 


approximately correct 
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remark of the president of 
of New York City, viz.: 


rhe first is the 
B Altn an & Co., 
The mistaken idea of the 


publie school at pres 


ent is to fit the children for the high school, and 
e of e high sehool for college. Less than 

five per cent. of all children who enter the publ c 
ls ever go through the high schools. 


rhe other is the utterance of the chief 
teacher of science in the Gary publie schools, 


which is as follows: 


To put off the study of the sciences until the 
high school grades is not only unnatural, but it is 
undemocratic as well, because only one child out 
of every fourteen entering the publie schools s 
rraduated from the high school. It is undemo 


devoting the 


publie school to be 


ts energy to this one boy or girl, 


* other thirteer 


In order to have the average reader clearly 
visualize this tragic and pathetic fact, I sum- 
marize the condition of affairs in New Haven, 
In 1913, there were 


Conn., a university city. 


30,000 children in the and private 


publie 
schools of the city. In the first five grades of 
the public-school system there was an average 
of 3,000 pupils in each grade. In the gradu- 
ating class of the high school there were about 
500. Evidently there is a large army of the 
missing, who have fallen out by the way in the 
long march from the kindergarten to gradua- 
tion day. Who are the missing and where are 
they now? Are they the children of the wage- 
earning or the wealthier classes? Are they 
lolling at home or have they entered on life’s 
hard struggle? The answer to these questions 
any one may find for himself, if he stand at 
the entrance to a great factory or large de- 
partment store, when the day’s work is over 
that surging 
crowd are not over 20 years of age, and are 


and asks himself how many in 


graduates of the high school. 

8. What is the cost per pupil for a high- 
school pupil as compared with the cost of the 
education of a pupil in the lower school or 
grades, as they are often called? 

The answer to this question also varies very 
much with different localities and conditions. 
T know of a very few cities where the cost per 
education does not 


pupil for high-school 


AND 
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st of grammar-school edu- 
But 


ere atly exce ed the o 


cation in the same city. such instances 


are extremely rare. In many cities the cost 
of the higher education per pupil is twice, 
three times and sometimes four times that of 
education in the grades, where the vast ma- 


wage-earning 
The 
high- 


jority of the children of the 


classes finish their formal education 


reason for this is easy to seek. The 
school teachers receive much higher salaries, 
have to teach much smaller classes, more ex- 
pensive and more numerous text-books are re- 
and extravagant ex- 


ar d 


quired, while the lavish 


penditure for building sites, buildings 


f juipment, laboratories, recitation rooms and 


spacious gymnasiums for temporary use enor- 


mously inereases the cost of this institution 
for the favored few. The former superintend- 
ent of schools of Newton, Mass., in his most 


admirable reports very properly said: 


It is the high school department that is mainl 


responsible for the recent large gross increase in 
the cost of the schools. It is in this department 
at the per-pupil cost has increased by leaps and 


Two cities on the Connecticut River, of 
about the same population and similar social 
conditions, Springfield, Mass., and Hartford, 
Conn., illustrate how in the last twenty-five 
vears the working classes of those cities have 
been wronged and “sweated” by extravagant 
high-school expenditure. Their total popula- 
tion and school population are about the same, 
but the nominal assessed valuation of prop- 
erty in Springfield is considerably more than 
that in Hartford. During the last twenty-five 
years both these cities have sunk from one and 
a half to two millions of dollars in high-school 
buildings, plant and when the 
number of pupils in the high school ranged 
about 2.000. New Haven, Conn., on the con- 


trary, has over 3,000 in its high school, and 


equipment, 


yet, by wise administration, the common cap- 
ital invested in a satisfactory building and plant 
is $600,000. All estimates of per-pupil cost 
in school reports have this serious defect, which 
would not be tolerated for a moment in similar 
estimates in They do not in- 
clude any item for rent or interest on capital 


business life. 
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invested and allowance for depreciation. If 
th 1 invested by Springtic ld be taken as 
two millions, on a four per cent. basis, she is 
| g n nnual rent of $80,000 per year 


rely for high-school pupils, or $40 per pupil 


average atten lance As in 1914 thi tot il 
umber of graduates was only 300 in the high 

|, it must be very clear that the wastage 
high-school pupils re is very great, and 
eost of the finis} ‘ d pr ud et I high sch 01 
education to the wage-earners of the city 
s very high. It would seem to be quite 

in that in the two cities IT have taken as 


examples, if rent is charged in the cost as it 


to be, the cost per high-school pupil is 


] st four time = the cost per pupil in the 
lower grades. In regard to these two cities 
the words of Superintendent Spalding, now 


f Minneapolis, which I have quoted above 
with regard to Newton are certainly true. 
+, What is the 


average high-school building as compared with 


cost per pupil place of an 
the cost of a grammar-school building? 

It is always much greater, but the propor- 
tion varies with the locality and the elasticity 
of conscience of those who determine the ex- 
penditure. A single example from Spring- 
field will illustrate this. A high-school build- 
ing with seats and desks for 800 pupils cost 
$475,000, while a grammar school built twelve 
later for 600 pupils cost $100,000. 
This is naturally the case from the difference 
of character of these two features of our pub- 


lie-school In the 


there is practically but one course for all schol- 


vears 


system. grammar schools 
ars. In the high schools larger or smaller ex- 
tensions of the elective system prevail. In 
the 


school, he has the opportunity to choose from 


Springfield, when a pupil enters high 


eight different courses. This requires many 
recitation rooms, laboratories, libraries, gym- 
nasiums, workshops, etec., which all entail very 
great increase of public money, locked up per- 
manently in wood, steel, brick and mortar, at 
the very time when the proportion of the work- 
ing classes who get any direct or personal bene- 
fit from such expenditure of their money is 
dwindling almost to nothing. It is clear then 


both from the point of view of current expenses 
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their proper share of sustenance and nourish 


ment. The eost of hi 


sucks 


much life-blood in the shape of money, which 


great 


tion away from the lower scho 


i- Ss 


if spent upon these lower schools in th 
the 


way 


of increasing number of teachers and 


thereby lessening the number of pupils per 
teacher, would greatly increase their efficiency 
and value to the community, for in thes 


schools the large majority of the children of 
the wage earners finish their education, before 
work to earn their own living. 
Most of these 


teen and nineteen are found laboring 


they zo to 
children between the ages of fif- 
in fac 
domestic service 
and high-school 

hard necessity of life 
that, 


tory, store, counting room, 


or out of doors, not in the 
building. It 
But 


present system, the rele ntless hand of the 


with 
the 


state 


is the 


them notwithstanding under 


grips each year the thr ats of the ir parents, 


and takes from them a portion of their earn 
an expensive in 
to a favored 


The teachers in the lower 


ings for the entire support of 


stitution which ministers chiefly 
and wealthier few 
} ] only one 


two 


schools, while receiving half or 


id to high-school teach- 


ers, are usually required to care for and teach 
from forty-five to fifty scholars in a sessior 
roon Che erage number aimed at in a 
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scholar can not receive the special attention 


desirable in many cases, under such cireum- 
stances, and consequently their preparation for 
the work of active life is much more meager 
and imp rfect than it ought to be. 

6. Who gets the full benefit from a free high 
school and who pays the expense of it ? 

The small portion of any community that 
gets the full benefit will be readily seen from 
a recent utterance of Mayor Mitchell with re- 


gard to the situation in the great metropolis. 


There are in the publie schools of Greater New 
York 661,000 children, 
$1,000 qualified for, and 23,000 actually en- 


In the fourth year of the 


Out of this large number 
only 
tered the high schools. 


course before graduation, only 4,079 survived. 


Probably not fifty per cent. of these sur- 
vivors are the children of wage-earners, and 


this little group form probably less than 
three per cent. of the children of the wage- 
earning classes of the age of nineteen. A 


doughty defender of the free high school of a 
manufacturing town proudly pointed to the 
fact that in the graduating class of the school 
were children of mill operatives, but 
concealed the fact that in that same town there 
were probably 2,000 mill operatives, bearing 
the burden of taxation all the time. This is a 
good example of the patent fallacies and soph- 
istries with which the arguments of defenders 
of the present iniquitous system are permeated. 


seven 


The question at issue is not how many of the 
graduating class in any high school are chil- 
dren of wage-earnents, but how many wage- 
earners, who pay taxes directly or indirectly, 
have children in the graduating class of any 
high It is quite possible that in a 
graduating class of 300 in a city 150 might be 
children of 


regular vearly income is not more than $1,200, 


school. 


wage-earners, viz. those whose 


and yet these 150 would constitute less than 
three per cent. of the children of the waze- 
earners, between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty. 

The answer to the second part of this ques- 
tion illustrates admirably another common 
fallacy among defenders of the free high schoo. 
They maintain that only those who pay taxes 


directly to the collector of taxes are the tax- 
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payers of the city, viz., that only owners 


property really pay taxes upon it. It is 


common truism among real-estate men al 





students of taxation that in the last instane 


, 


the occupier of property who pays rent upon it. 
in most cases pays the taxes on that property. 
Hence all who pay rent on houses which they 
do not own, as well as those who live in their 
own houses constitute the taxpayers of a city 


and a large percentage of these in most. cities 
are the wage-earners or working classes, with 
an average daily wage, when they are at work, 
of between $2.00 and $4.00 per day. In ¢! 


words of the New York Sun, 


Tenants of property in many cases fail to under 
stand to what extent the oppressive load of taxa 
tion is passed on to them, and in their ignorance 
conceive of themselves as having no interest in 
economy. Yet it is the case that every citizen of 
the town pays his share of the taxes, although he 
may be ignorant of the fact. 


All oceupiers of property in a city pay the 
expenses of the high school at a steadily in- 
creasing rate for all their lives. Those who get 
the benefit of the large expenditure for hizh 
schools at any one time are only a small por 
tion of the community. They are chiefly those 
parents who can afford to support their chi! 
dren during the ages from fifteen to nineteen, 
viz., families where the annual income ruus 
from $1,200 to $3,000 and upward. “ We are 
getting more than we pay for,” was the utter- 
ance of a “dead-beat Socialist” who was 
championing the free high school in a city of 
150,000 inhabitants. That sentence finely illus 
trates the common sophistry by which the « 
fenders of the free high school either hoodwink 
themselves or try to hoodwink others. The 


“we” in the first ease referred to the 500 par- 
ents of the graduates each year, or the 2,500 
= 
tax- 


parents of pupils in the school, while “ we 
the second ease referred to the 30,000 
payers, a large majority of whom were wage- 
earners. 

7. What sound objection can there be to a 
law, enacting, as an act of justice to the wage- 
earning classes, that in public secondary edu- 
cation, as in the municipal supply of water, 


the person especially benefited shall pay a por- 
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f the 


expense it of his own poe! et, ir 


d of having it all paid for out of the 


mon treasury‘ 
No single = und rbject n car he m | to 
law, for it is a step in the right d 


: by 
for relieving the wage-earner from unjust 
xation and for righting an outrageous wrong 


It is wholly in line with that noble utterance 
f the late Governor Altgeld, on the essential 
wrought by 


istice and civie corruption. 


ething for nothing.” It simply 
hint echool. the 


has alwavs prevailed 


establishes with regard to the 
niversal principle that 
vith regard to the municipal supply of water, 
1 necessary of life, or with regard to trolley 
transportation, whether that be through public 
or private ownership, or the post office or the 
sewerage of a city. 

Now that the gross injustice of the present 
vicious system of the free high school to the 
outlined, it 


whieh 


wholly 


working classes has been clearls 
remains to consider the best remedy by 
this injustice can be lessened if not 
removed. It is to the credit of the Connecticut 
State Board of Education for 1913 that thev 
not only blazed the way for a new era of jus- 
inherent 


‘ dead-beat 


tice to all citizens by showing th 
injustice of the present system of 


} 


in education, but also pointed out 


This wrong of unjust 


S alism ag 
an adequate remedy. 
taxation of the working classes is practically 
confined to the United States. It is rarely 
to be found in any other country of the world. 
[his remedy which has been proposed in Con- 
necticut prevails almost everywhere else. It 
places some of the burden of secondary and 
higher education on those who get the benefit 
instead of making all taxpayers carry the whole 
burden. The State Board of 
Connecticut in 1913 unanimously introduced 


Education of 
a bill into the state legislature providing that 
all high-schoo] pupils in the state should pay a 
tuition fee of ten dollars per year, or at the rate 
of 25 cents per week during a school year of 
40 weeks. 
of course no serious burden to any parent able 


This requirement would have been 


to support his child through the high school. 
3ut the vicious spirit of dead-beat socialism 
has so demoralized civie virtue and character 
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‘ i 2 " | 
prir pais, tr } } th 
Re 1 } } , | 

we nd 
never y 1 from ¢ . 
tion ft Nhe iT 


duced ] ! 1] i if sa 
very @1 Irie I thre it in 
favor of t] r rl I © legislatur nd 
outside me ! rrown in tw 

vears Though there w lerable mi 
nority of the committee on education in favor 
of the principle, embodied he | n tl 


last day before the adjournment of the legis 


lature, they were unfavorably reported to the 
main body without anv definite reas | 
the report was approved. These two | n 
their main features were alike Phe 

that a tuition fee of not less than twenty d 
not more than forty dollars per y 1} 
required of all pupils in high schools, with the 


exception that no pupil should be required 


pay tuition before the age of fourteen, the tim 


when compulsory education ceases in Conn 


icut. A very decided improvement ov 

of 1913 is found in the fact that the amount of 

money thus raised by tuition fees was all te | 

spent in improving the teaching in the gr 

by supplying additional teachers 1 thu 

ening the number of pupils for whos r rt 

one teacher is responsible. Under this ] the 
Kd ld 


New Haven Board of 


? ? ° 
been able to place without any ad 


tion at least one | lred extra teacl { 

schools below the high se] | ind thus reduce 
the average number of pupils to te ers from 
$5 to 35 nearly. What a blessir would be 
to the children of the wage-earning classes and 
to the hard-work ng teachers the grammar 
grades, who now with 45 to 50 pupils under 


important 


conditions 


session room, «a their 


them in one 


under much more difficult 


high-school teachers, w! 


work 


than th on the aver- 


age receive much more pay. It was also pro 


vided that this additional amount should be in 
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addition to an expenditure of at least thirty 
dollars per pupil in the public grammar 
schools. It will be evident then that under 


uch a law the lower schools in the cities of 


Connecticut would be far better staffed with 


teachers than ever before in their history, and 
most of the cities of the 


much better than in 


United States. Such apportionment of public 
money to the lower 


the small 


monies will give more 


schools for their erving needs, and 
proportion of the patrons of the high schools, 
who chiefly get the benefit from these extrava 
will have to pay out of their 


cost of 


rant institutions, 


own pockets a part of the publie 
secondary education as they ought to do. The 
Wiseonsin State High School at Madison, Wis- 


consin, and the great state universities of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota apply this 
principle in very moderate fashion to all their 
pupils, so that no one gets instruction there as 
a matriculated student unless he pays out of 
his own pocket some portion of the cost, al- 
though at present the portion that he pays is 
It should be the same with all high 
United States. This 


is but common justice and fairness to those 


too small. 
schools throughout the 
whose hard life it is to toil for a moderate daily 
or weekly wage. The only practical difference 
between the two bills is that in one ease the 
law requiring tuition of high-school pupils was 
made applicable to all high schools, while in the 
other case it applied only to those cities and 
towns where the administration of high schools 
was so extravagant that the cost of education 
per pupil in the high school was more than 
twice the cost of education per pupil in the 
lower schools, where the large majority of the 
children of the working classes finish their edu- 
its other merits such a law 


eation. Besides 


would constitute a most admirable check on 
extravagant high-school administration, which 
is such an unjust and erying evil in many 
cities of the United States. 
due to the fact that publie officials in this coun- 


This of course is 


try who control publie expenditure rarely have 
that noble virtue, conspicuous in Gladstone, 
according to Lord Bryce, the habit of being 
more careful in the expenditure of the money 
of his fellow citizens than in spending his own. 
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The general theory on which these bills. j 


posing high-school tuition fees, were framed 


followed the 
y the Ri 


sound principle once laid down 
ht Hon. John Burns, the ablest labor 


| 
leader whom the wage-earners of England ever 
} 


rad, He stated the just, sound and proper d ye 


follow 


trine of taxation in something like the fol 


ing words: 


4 


Whenever the rovernment dis harge sa fun 


benefit of the ] 


for the peopl . those whe receive a 


specially measurable benefit from the discharge of 


at function should be made to pay by way of 


fees into the common treasury, so far as possibl 


part of or the whole of the proportional cost, s 
hat the entire cost or a large portion of it s 
not fall or the omn n re surTry 


This is the sound and just doctrine of what 
may be ealled “ Dutch-treat socialism,” as dis 
from “ dead-beat 

United 


afflicted more than most countries. 


tinguished socialism,” wit! 


which the States is unfortunatels 
In the beginning of this article I alluded t 
the City College of New York City as a striking 
symbol of most unjust and indefensible taxa 
tion of the working classes, and as I close | 
wish to refer to it 
capital investment of seven millions of dollars, 
taken straight out of the pockets of the cit 
zens of the metropolis by the ruthless hand of 


again. It represents a 


the state, and an annual expenditure of $700,- 
000, secured in the same way. Yet it sends 
forth barely 200 graduates a year, all of whom 
could have received their higher education at 
New York without 
Prob- 


ably the cost of producing a graduate of this 


other colleges in Greater 
any expense to the common treasury. 


institution is exceeded by few institutions in 
the United States. Yet at this very time the 
city is groaning under heavy taxation, frantic 
protests against an additional state tax are 
made, and the lower schools on which thes« 
seven millions ought rightly to have been ex 
pended are cramped and enfeebled in giving a 
common-school education to the children of the 
working classes. The school authorities have 
almost given up the idea of having a desk and 
seat for every scholar registered, and doubt 
whether with the rapid growth of population, 
the evil of the part time system can ever be 


abolished in the grades. At the present time 
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there are 36,000 more children than ean satis- 
factorily be accommodated at one time, 

The 


the United States to-day, is unjust robbery of 


free-high-school system, as it exists in 


the working classes under the form of lawful 
The 


man 


taxation. injustice of it is veiled from 


the average because he can not. easily 
visualize an economic fact, because of the self 


body 


socialism, 


veins of the 
dead-beat 


infused into the 


the 


ishness 


politie by virus of 
1 by the subtle deception resulting from the 


The ideal 


this injustice would be to treat public second- 


incidence of taxation. reform for 


ary education as the municipal supply of water 
s treated, namely to place it on a self-support 
ing basis. In that ease all the publie appro- 
priations for edueation would all be spent on 
the common schools, below the high school. If 
state constitution in this 


there were in every 


a provision to that effect, it would be 


a tremendous 


( intryv 
gain to every community, and 
especially to the working classes who form so 
large a majority of the tax-paying classes in 
every community fut ideals of justice in 
this imperfect world we may heartily strive for, 
but must not expect soon to realize. What prac- 
tical end then should the earnest citizen, who 
believes in justice to the toiler, set before him 
as the goal of his conscientious endeavor? It 
is this, that the cost per pupil in the high 
school, paid for by the common treasury, should 
never be greater than the cost per pupil of 
those in the lower schools, where education is 
largely compulsory, which is paid for by pub- 
lie taxation. The greater the difference be- 
tween the cost per pupil of high-school educa- 
tion, paid for out of the common treasury, and 
the cost of grammar-school education, paid 
for in the same way, the greater the injustice 
that is done to the working classes, and the 
more indefensible the wrong done to their chil- 
dren. The more we lessen the difference be- 
tween the cost of the two kinds of education by 
insisting on special contributions from the 
favored wealthier classes, by so much we lessen 
the injustice of the present system and benefit 
the children of the That 
should be the ideal of noble justice towards 
which we 


classes. 


working 


should strive. Every citizen with 
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the spirit 
s] ould be 
might to bring about this reform. 


of Abou Ben Adhem in his veins 


ready to do all he can with all his 


Grorce L, Fox 
NEW Haven, Conn 
QUOTATIONS 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
For sever vears | } n 
sidered the des \ ; vate 
mati en ry n pre t s 18 thre 
training ene r ¢ irv, s iry 
ind yoeational schools This probl f 
vastly greater import to the ntry at large 
than any other exist ng phase 1 instruct 
has prese ited a continuous cha lenge, and s 
1 whole has defied manageable analysi 
The training of teachers in some form « 
stitutes the capital factor in the success of 
what is financially and socially the major 
mae rtaking of every community It is a 
problem of enormous bulk. At the same time 


from the same probl m in such pro 


as law, medicine and engineer 


ing In that among elementary and secondary 


school teachers professional consciousness is 


nearly lacking. No organized group of teach- 


ers speaks, plans or labors authoritatively for 


the profession as a whole. Such state or na 


tional associations as exist are huge, vaguely 


constituted aggregates, wholly lacking in defi 


nition of aim and membership. Under such 
conditions the real proble ms of the teacher can 
understood 


not focus sharply and be clearly 


by the teachers themselves in their collective 
capacity. 


This lack of professional consciousness is 


due undoubtedly to the meager training usu- 
ally required, as well as to the casual and 
temporary nature of the employment under 


All of 


teacher in 


the conditions prevailing in America. 


these elements unite to place the 


marked dependence upon local provision and 
individual initiative is dis 


and reliance is placed upon a more or 


circumstance 


counte d. 


less readily regulated “supply” of passive 
minded instructors. 

It is this localized character of the task of 
preparing teachers that has finally determined 
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the form of the contribution which the founda- 
Little by 
little the states of the nation are realizing the 


tion hopes to make to this subject. 


oneness of the educational undertaking which 
faces them, and are discovering that they can 
expect to cope successfully with it only by 
creating a skiliul and mobile central author- 
ity to operate and control the entire under- 
taking. Of this great single educational enter- 
prise in each state, the portion that is most 
vital, that overtops all else in its decisive im- 
portance, is that training 
The solution of the state’s problem 


of selecting and 
teachers. 
as a whole is measured largely by the solution 
of this portion of the problem. It is emphat- 
ically a state task to-day, and will doubtless 
permanently remain so. 

It would seem most helpful, therefore, for 
the foundation to approach the question from 
a standpoint as nearly as possible identical 
with that of the state itself. If it can succeed 
in a few states, or in one state, in appreciably 
illuminating the situation in its legislative, 


administrative and institutional aspects, the 
results should prove of value not only for the 
particular state concerned, but by analogy for 
all states possessing similar conditions, 

This it hopes to do. The governors and the 


departments of public instruction of two 
typical states of the middle west, Indiana and 
Missouri, have invited the foundation to ex- 
amine the situation that exists with regard to 
the training and supply of teachers in their 
respective commonwealths. To these formal 
invitations have added many 
and pledges of cooperation on the part of local 


and univer- 


been requests 


authorities in schools, colleges 
With the assistance of the institutions 
and officials and of the teachers 
themselves, it is believed that facts of great 


importance can be brought together and cer- 


sities, 


involved, 


tain questions answered that are fundamental 
to the successful administration of the states’ 
school system: What is the source, nature and 
extent of the general and professional training 
What are 
the circumstances of age, sex, experience and 
What are the facts in respect to the 


of the teachers to-day employed ? 


reward ¢ 


annual supply required in the various grades 
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of position’ What is the degree of adjustment 
between training and service? How do present 
institutional agencies meet the apparent di 
mand of the state in point of character of 
material, of quality of training. and quantity 
of product? What, finally, is the legislative 
and administrative background that conditions 
the state’s present management of its problem / 
In all the above particulars, what is the his 
torical perspective, and what is the strength of 
present tendencies ? 

From such a review and comparison of con- 
ditions there can scarcely fail to emerge nu 
merous points at which the present procedur 
can be improved and strengthened. The op 
portunity also of making a precisely parallel] 
study of two fairly similar state units should 
make the results especially helpful.—Report of 
the President of the Carnegie Foundation. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 


THe contents of several educational journals 


for June are as follows: 


The Educational Revieu 


llow to determine the efficiency of a school or a 
William H. Maxwell. 


The unitary conception of education: Arthur IH 


school system: 


Quinn, 

Summer idleness and juvenile delinquency: Sig 
mund Mendelsohn. 

A model high-school curriculum: Ransom A 
Mackie. 


Class lecture instruction in extension teaching: 
James C, Egbert. 


and retardation of students in some 


Elimination 


colleges: Louis Bevier. 


Are they ‘‘new and untried’’? William F. Russell. 


Education 
Character, a neglected college entrance require 
ment: Kenneth C. M. Sills. 
Character building in college: Otis E. Randall. 
Character—the secondary school; its opportunity: 
George B. Lawson. 
Efficiency in the public secondary school: Ernest 
G. Hapgood. 
Efficieney in secondary school education: Lewis 
Perry. 
Hermon C. 


Eiliciency in the university: Bumpus 
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School Science and Mathematics 


Improvements in methods of study of structural 
geology: Wm. H. Hobbs. 

4 fall apparatus for elementary work: A. P. Car 
man and L. A. Pinkney. 

Williams. 


extreme 


Magnetic paenomena: S. R 


The spectrum extended in ultra-violet : 
Scientific American, 

\ water barometer: John C. Packard. 

Photography in high-school chemistry: Harry Clif 

ford Doane. 

The correlation of high-school and college chemis 
try: James Brown. 
Illustrative material for biology classes: Harold 

F. Shinn. 


Frank B, 


Interesting technical points on gems: 
Wade. 
Some simple applications of elementary algebra to 


M. O. 


equipment and its 


arithmetic: Tripp. 

Mathematical 
Wright. 

The influence of the transcontinental highways of 
the United States on the price of wheat: N. A. 
Bengtson. 

\ study of the comparative cost of production of 

Ken 


home-made and bakers’ bread: Florence L. 


way. 


T he Journal of Educational Psychology Vay 


defectives: Margaret 


\ study of 
Otis, 


association in 


Form and position in handwriting interpretation: 


June E. Downey and John E. Anderson. 


An outline for institutional education and treat 
ment of young offenders: William Healy and 
Augusta F. Bronner. 


The Journal of Home Economics 


Elizabeth Kelley. 


Home industry for the country girl: Jane Z. Me 


Extension teaching in Louisiana: 


Kimmon., 

The visiting teacher in the farm home: Mildred 
M. Veitch. 

The need of the visiting housekeeper in rural dis- 
tricts: Mrs. Henry M. Dunlap. 

Some conclusions regarding food products. 

Sequence of subjects. 

Effect of foods upon aluminum cooking vessels: 
John Glaister. 

Infant feeding: Ruth Wheeler. 


The History Teacher’s Magazine 


Realizable educational values in history: C. O 


Davis. 
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Local history in the college eurriculum: W. K 
Boyd 
Last twelve years of British diplomacy: M. W 


Tyler, 


The teaching of international law 


Tha working museum of history agai Harriet 
Sheap ‘ 
Making high school history teaching definite: D 


C. Knowltor 


PRELIMINARY SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
OF THE COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 

OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 
ON CONDITIONS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


THE committee of inquiry of the American 
Association of 


pointed to report upon conditions at the Uni 


University Professors, ap- 


versity of Utah, which have led to the resigna- 


‘ 


tion of seventeen members of the university 


faculty, regrets to announce that it will be un 


able to publish its complete report at so early 
a date as the committee had anticipated. Th 
delay is due to the fact that certain friends of 
committee that they 
able, if given some additional 
support of th 


the university inform the 
now hope to be 
time, to present evidence in 
charge that one of the recently dismissed pro 
fessors had “ worked against the administra 
Although rept ated efforts have hereto 


to elicit this 


tion.” 
fore been made, without success, 
evidence, the committee is unwilling to reach 
a decision upon this point until every reason 
able opportunity has been given for the pro 
duction of all available testimony. 

Pending a decision upon this and one other 


matter, the committee, in view of its promise 
of early publication, thinks it incumbent upon 
it to state briefly the conclusions it has already 
reached, after careful inquiry, in regard to th 
The full report, to 


be printed later, will present and analyze the 


other features of the case 


evidence in extenso. 
The committee has had befor 


addi 


already published, a 


+ 
Wt, If 


tion to all documents 


large mass of affidavits, written statements, 


and replies from both the majority and the 


minority of the board of regents, from 1 


president of the university, and from other 


a series of questions bearing upon 
The committee de- 


persons, ti 
many aspects of the case. 
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sires to acknowledge the courtesy with which 
hoth the 
tive while in Salt 


personal inquiries of its representa- 
Lake City, and subsequent 
written communications, have been responded 
to by the president and regents, the dismissed 
who have re- 


those 


and others concerne d. 


members of the faculty, 
signed, 
The findings of the committee follow, deci- 
sion upon two points being reserved. 
I. With regard to the nature of the grounds 
reasons for 


given by the president as his 


dismissal of certain pro- 


17 last, 


recommending the 


fessors on March the committee finds 


as follows: 
1. Of the four charges brought against these 
specify acts—namely, (a) 


profe =sors, two 


uttering, in a private conversation with a col- 
league, an unfavorable opinion of the chair- 
man of the board of regents, and (hb) speak- 
ing, in private conversation, in “a very un- 
complimentary way of the university adminis- 
tration *—which are not proper or pertinent 


grounds for the dismissal of university 
teachers. 

2. The president of the university and the 
chairman of the board of regents, by sanction- 
ing the recent action and publications of the 
board, virtually gave notice that the expres- 
sion by a professor, in private conversation, of 
an unfavorable judgment of their qualifica- 
ottice for dis- 


This attitude, unjustifiable in gen- 


tions for would be a ground 
missal. 
eral, the committee regards as especially un- 
suitable in officials of a state university. 

II. With regard to the procedure followed 
by the president and the board of regents in 
the recent dismissals the committee finds as 
follows: 

1. The president, in the case of the principal 
and only significant charge! against Professor 
Knowlton, accepted as true, without investiga- 
tion, the confidential statements of private 
informants; he at no time permitted the pro- 
concerned to know the of his 


and he presented the charge to the 


fessor names 


accusers ; 
board of regents, and also published it, after 
receiving a sweeping denial of the truth of the 


1 That of ‘working against the admin stra 


tion.’ 
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charge from the professor in question, and 
without examining the other evidence offered 
him by this professor as proof of the falsity of 
the charge. 

2. The board accepted the president’s recom- 
mendation for the dismissal of this professor 
knowing the sources 


without of the principal 


accusation against him, or the nature of th 


evidence upon which it was based. 
3. This procedure of the governing body of 


+ 


the university appears to have been due to a 
principle of policy which, both at the time of 
the dismissals and subsequently, it has publicly 
enunciated. In a statement of April 7, 1915, 
the board expressed this principle by saying 
that, in cases of such serious disagreement as 
the president reported to exist between him- 
self and certain professors, “the board is not 
concerned to know who is right and who is 
wrong in this disagreement,” but only to deter 
mine the relative value of the services of thost 
concerned, and to eliminate from the univer 
sity those whose services it believes to be less 
valuable. This, in the light thrown upon its 
practical meaning by the recent action of th 
board, the committee can construe only as an 
announcement that 
were not taken account of by the board at the 


considerations of equity 
time of the recent dismissals, and that, so long 
as the board adheres to this principle, such 
considerations will not be taken account of, in 
cases involving the relations of the president 
of the university and the faculty. 

4. The board has, however, given two irrec- 
oncilable versions of its attitude, at the time 
of the dismissals, towards the request for a 
and searching investigation of the 
The first version is that the presi- 


publie 

charges. 
dent had 
professors in question, and had threatened to 


recommended the dismissal of the 


resign his office if his recommendation was not 
adopted; that in these circumstances, and in 
view of the board’s acceptance of the above 
mentioned principle, “no judicial or other in 
“change or obviate the 


vestigation ” could 


fact” upon which the board based its decision; 
and that, as the board declared on March 17, 
in reply to a petition of certain alumni, it 


“refused to be forced into a public or any 
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investigation.” The other version is that op- 


portunity for an was actually 
offered the 
jected. The committee finds that though the 


professors accused were invited to appear at 


investigation 


professors accused, and was re- 


a meeting of the board, no thorough and pub 
lie investigation, such as had been asked for, 
has ever been made, either by the president 
or by the board of regents. 

5. The 
two or three of the charges as 


board now appears to regard either 
“not consti- 
tuting proper grounds for terminating a pro- 
fessor’s connection with the university.” It 
has also received through this committee the 
sworn statement of the professor against whom 
categorically 

The board 
has nevertheless refused to reopen the cases of 
these 


charge was made, 


the fourth 
denving the truth of the charge. 
the professors against whom charges 
were brought. 

IIT. In its “ public statement” of March 17, 
issued in explanation of the dismissals, the 
board of regents defined the limits of freedom 
of speech in the university in a way which 
alone was sufficient to give any member of the 
faculty an adequate reason for resigning 
forthwith. <A of the statement 


to is as follows: 


part referred 


It is argued to the board that professors and i1 


structors should have the right of free thought, 


tree speech and free action This ean not be and 
is not questioned The board, however, has the 
These pris ileges are rec iprocal 


same rights. 


When the rights of the two elash, 


which is right and 


then it is for 
the board to determine which 


1 to, the best 


irs Serves, or 18 iInim il interests 


o 
f the university. Some one must have the right 
and responsibility to decide such matters, and the 

Professor Wise, 


law has 


vested it in the board 
for instance, has seen fit to belittle the university 
and to speak in an uncomplimentary way about 
the administration. That is his privilege. It is 
also the right and privilege of the president and 
board to say that his course is wrong and to refuse 


Wise may then 


where his views 


longer to employ him. Professor 
go to another institution and state, 
and those of the governing board may coincide, if 
there is any place where an employee is permitted 
to belittle the institution that employs him and to 


criticize its management unjustly. 


Dr. Knowlton has seen fit to speak very disr 
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ectfully \ f 
ess l x ‘ ~ ‘ 
Bu ‘ ent t ‘ 
mail l i / \ ‘ 
s te ere s ~ ‘ ‘ mre 
I ‘ | ‘ 
ed If ‘ 

1\ Q); the « t] resig n of 
men I trie I | l wa the 
xisten before March 17 such 
} + +} { x | id , rT per me e f y “ 
ing its v S niversity 1 ters—when its 
\ ys itiere | TY r th 2 ‘ the yal lent T 
+} , f they 9 ernil } 1x It tt i 
the opinion of the resigning professors, partly 
n consequence of these conditions that the 
board, on March 17, took action which thos 
professors regarded as unjust to individual 


cit 4 thy resignat ns the } ard hee 
idopted radical and excellently conceived 
iterations in the plan of administration of the 
iniversity; these char should give the Uni 
versity of Utah an exceptionally advanced 
position an rh Americar 1] ( mn respe 
to prov n for consultation between faculty 
ind trustee [he committee hopes that great 


ntil their working under local conditions has 
been tested by experience. The committe 
deeply regrets that the board has refused to 


apply its new pr the cases 


wh ch have rece ntly come before it. The com 


mittee deems itself simple justice, 


bound, in 


credit for whatever benefits 


may accrue to the university from the reforms 
. 1} hy £ ‘ prin t th 
professors, who by their resignations mad 
effective protest against the antecedent condi 
t s, certain of which these reforms are dk 
signed to correct 
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if Utah, th 
declaring that 
agement of 
as to th 
rectitud 


president, 


committee 

understand, or 

damental facts; 

publie edu- 
university, r 
and re 


no sure 


gard 

and poli les; an hi th 
in which any publie body 
charges brought by respon 
by not merely permitting but 
arching and open inquiry into 
The committee gathers that the 
by the board has aroused on the 
section of the local i 


1 ° 
alumni an 


n, and even h 5 


vidence connecting which must be ; mtinuing ¢ ent 
governor's ies, university’s efficiency as an instrument 

VII. For harge tha ( ‘religious of public education, and must affect disadvan- 
nfluence . 


tage ously the positi mn and the WOrkK of teache rs 


in the institution. 
These findings are concurred in by all the 


demotion of members of the committee of inquiry who have 
the university, some circumst to examine the evidence bearing 
is laid before th mmittes s dealt with in this preliminary 
mitee does not 

enable it to judge of 


dent and the board o 


R. A. Seviaman, Chairman, 
f regents in making these Columbia University, 
appointments and this demotion. Joun Dewey, 
VIII. One of the gravest and most regret Columbia University, 
of the crisis at this university, FRANK Ferrer, 
in the committee’s opinion, is the attitude gtill Princeton University, 
maintained by the board of regents towards J. P. LicHTENBERGER, 


table features 


numerous petitions asking for a thorough pub University of Pennsylvania 


recent incidents and of A, O, Lovesoy, 


lie investigation ot th 
Johns Hopkins University, 


general university ‘ond tions, These peti 
tions, which have come from the faculty, th H. C. Warren 
Alumni Association, the students, and a large Princeton University 





